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Potash top-dressing demonstrations were conducted on cach of 
the forty farms listed below, under field conditions in 1927. In 
each case the farmer applied his regular fertilizer to his entire 
crop ... part of the crop received the regular fertilizer plus a top- 
dressing of potash. The figures below show the cost per acre of 
this potash top-dressing and its value in increased seed cotton. 
An average of the results shows that $1 invested in potash top- 
dressing returned $8.21 in extra cotton. 
Per Acre — eg 
P o t 
Neme end Location _- Top Increase in 
dressing Seed Cotton 
E. G. Jones, Wadesboro, N. C. $1.80 $24.99 
A. P. Elliott, Tabor, N. C. 1.80 16.94 
A. A. McCormick, Manchester, N.C. 1.80 19.11 
Milton Dail, Hertford, N. C. 2.50 8.75 
B. J. Ricks, Conway, N. C. 1.80 20.23 . 
John T. Thorne, Farmville, N. C. 1.80 ~.98 
L. K. Enzor, Fairbluff, N. C. 1.80 20.30 
W. J. Lemon, Winnsboro, S. C 1.80 4.48 
W. J. Murdock, Pendleton, S. C 2.50 10.36 
W. J. Murdock, ” 2.50 6.86 
W. J. Murdock, » 2.50 11.13 
J. Z. Bailes, Fort Mill, S. C 1.80 11.06 
Jj. B. Spearman, Peizer, S. C 1.80 15.68 
H. C. Geiger, St. Matthews, S. C. 1.80 14.00 
j. A. Westberry, St. George, S. C. 1.80 14.28 
I. J. McKenzie, Camden, S. C. 1.80 25.90 
I. H. Zimmerman, Cameron, S. C 1.86 70 
B. I. Lawrence, Effingham, S. C 1.80 6.51 
J. H. Rivers, Chesterfield, S. C. 1.80 14.35 
H. F. Fullbright, Eastanollee, Ga. 1.80 23.45 
Glenn Austin, Dunwoody, Ga. 1.80 29.47 
T. W. Parker, Conyers, Ga. 1.80 12.04 
Charles Fisher, McDonough, Ga. 1.80 11.48 
Jj. H. Patrick, Jackson, Ga. 1.80 16.73 
W. A. Denham, Thomaston, Ga. 1.80 11.90 
T. R. Thornton, Hartwell, Ga. 1.80 6.58 
B. C. Bright, Hampton, Ga. 1.80 17.01 
S. N. Bearden, Buckhead, Ga. 1.80 28.21 
J. N. Shirley, Lavonia, Ga. 1.80 3.08 
Mrs. H. M. Warren, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 37.31 
Dorsey Goodwin, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 43.75 
F. B. Calhoun, Blakely, Ga. 2.50 14.00 
C. P. Johnston, Sasser, Ga. 2.50 15.26 
C. H. Walters, Fitzgerald, Ga. 1.80 22.19 
C. C. Hawkins, Americus, Ga. 1.80 7.91 
Bob Chasteen, Fitzgerald, Ga. 2.50 44.10 
J. W. Clenny, Edison, Ga. 1.80 19.32 
James W. Smith, Americus, Ga. 1.80 15.05 
Tifton Farm No. 1, Tifton, Ga. 1.87 25.13 
Tifton Farm No. 2, Tifton, Ga. 5.00 41.86 
L. C. Gunn, Enterprise, Miss. 1.25 8.40 
L. C. Gunn, “e ™ 2.50 19.25 
B. L. Moss, Soso, Miss. 2.50 3.08 
In the above table the cost of potash to the farmer is figured at: 
200 pounds of kainit—$1.30;.100 pounds of muriate—$2.50. Seed 
- cotton is figured at 7c per pound. 























POTASH TOP-DRESSING) 


paid these farmers *82! for *199| - 
WHAT WILL IT PAY YOU? 


HAVE you ever watched your cotton put on a 
ood crop and then lose it in the field? If cot- 
ton begins to shed its leaves in — or early 
an it usually lacks potash. any farmers 
call this maturity, but in most cases it is simply pot- 
ash hunger. 


Potash top-dressing will give your cotton the 
potash it needs to keep it green and growing and 
maturing fruit. A well-fed cotton plant stays on the 
job through wet and dry seasons and under severe 
boll weevil conditions. The cotton that is always 
on the job is the cotton that makes the profit. 


Forty Southern farmers tested potash top-dress- 
ing for cotton last season. After chopping they ap- 
= 100 to 200 pounds of muriate or 200 pounds of 

ainit per acre in addition to their regular fertilizer. 
These farmers averaged $8.21 in extra seed cotton 
for each $1 invested in potash top-dressing. 


The top-dressed cotton stayed on the job. It re- 
mained green until late in the season, held its fruit 
longer and withstood dry weather better. The top- 
dressed cotton was easier to pick and had a better 
ratio of lint to seed. 


Keep your cotton on the job by giving it plenty 
of potash. Apply your regular cotton fertilizer, and 
just after chopping, apply a potash top-dressing 
with your nitrogenous top-dressing. Try 100 to 200 
pounds of muriate or 200 pounds of kainit per acre. 


booklet “$8 for $1” which tells how 40 cotton farmers 
in four states found potash top-dressing profitable. 


Agricultural and Scientific Burean 


N. V. POTASH EXPORT MY. 


We will be glad to send you, free on your request, erst 


OF AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Hurt Building Lampton Building 19 West 44th Street 
Atlanta, Ga. Jackson, Miss. New York, N. Y. 


POTASH PAYS 
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Better 


orn Crops for the South 


VIII. Careful Cultivation and Limited Irrigation Will Increase Yields 


NE of the surprises in recent research work 
O came in 1912 when Cates and Cox of the United 

States Department of Agriculture announced 
their findings in the purpose of cultivating corn. These 
gentlemen laid out a series of plats throughout the corn- 
growing area of the United States and on half of the 
plats cultivated the corn and on 


By PAUL TABOR 
Prof., Farm Crops, Ga. State College of Agriculture 


and none of the ways have been better than the others. 
Apparently any type of cultivation that kills weeds at 
this stage is all that is necessary, 
if the sotl is normal. If the soil 





the other half simply scraped the ~———— 





soil when the weeds began to grow. 
The final results showed the yields 
from the scraped plots to be as 
large as those from the plowed 
plots. From such results it was 
concluded that cultivation is for 
the purpose of killmg weeds. 
These tests have been repeated 
by numerous investigators since 
1912 and the conclusion is now 
regarded in the main as correct. 

It is widely believed, however, 
that cultivation is helpful in oth- 
er ways than killing weeds. 
Hutcheson and Wolfe of the 
Virginia Experiment Station in 
reviewing the data of Cates and 


Pay Day Pete 





when we told him we would have 


— \ 


packs and runs together a good 
deep cultivation at this stage will 
most probably be highly beneficial. 








T'S not so A safe rule to follow would be 
hot, it’s just either deep or shallow cultivation 
the fact that until the corn is waist high and 
Pay Day Pete shallow cultivation only after this 
is corn fed, stage. 
to i he ° , . 
pond yee y — Timely Cultivation Best 
which this ar- HE ideal cultivation of corn is 
ticle refers. after each rain before the grass 
The look on and weed plants have grown 
his face chang- enough to get well set and be diffi- 
ed completely cult to kill This can be called 


timely cultivation. The best farm- 
ers of the Corn Belt and numerous 


Cox have found that the culti- 
vated plats south of Washington, 
D. C., gave a yield of 2.1 bushels 
of corn per acre more than the 
uncultivated plats. This they in- 
terpret as a significant gain for 
cultivation. Field observations in- 
dicate that cultivation may oc- 





| the South.” 


“Roasting Ears” for next week's 
pay day article. 


Editor’s Note.—The article herewith || 


tive series on “Better Corn Crops for 
We had intended to pub- 
lish this week an article about corn in 
our series “52 Pay Days for the South- 
ern Farmer,” but Mr. Tabor is cover- 
ing the subject so thoroughly that we 
feel owr corn pay day article is not 


farmers in the upper section of 
the Cotton Belt have adopted thé 
method of thoroughly preparing 
their land by plowing and harrow- 
ing twice after good rains in order 
to kill most of the weeds before 
planting. The cultivation of such 
lands is easier than lands plowed 


casionally be very helpful in loos- 





to follow. 


is the eighth of Mr. Tabor’s instruc- 
} 
| 


and planted before the spring crop 





wae . necessary. If you have saved your | . 
ening soil that has run together. copies we suggest that you collect | of weeds have been killed. 
| them and review what Mr. Tabor has | . : 
: . ; There is a practice among the 
|| said about better corn crops. -More ar - 
Deep or Shallow Cultivation || said about better « p + bees cee Beeune of de beth ae 
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plow their corn after a rain be- 








ANY have the impression 
M that corn should always \ 

be cultivated shallow in 
order to avoid injury to the roots. This undoubtedly 
comes from seeing the bad effects of cultivating corn 
deep during its later stages when the whole soil is 
filled with the roots. At the late stages shallow culti- 
vation is essential but in the early stages deep cultiva- 
tion can be successfully practiced if care is used in not 
plowing deep near the plants. In many instances where 
the preparation for the corn crop has not been ideal, 
deep cultivation of the middles will be decidedly bene- 
ficial if it is done before th@ corn plants are waist high. 
Several methods of cultivating corn when the plants are 
between knee- and waist-high have been tried at Athens 


before they go to the cotton crop. 
The majority of farmers are more 
interested in the cotton crop and give it first attention, 
leaving the corn until later. In the past, when the en- 
tire crop could not be cultivated rapidly, the corn often 
would not receive the timely plowing needed, but at the 
present time there is less danger of such neglect, espe- 
cially on farms with improved cultivating machinery. 
Riding cultivators for the extensive corn growers are 
now a necessity. About 10 years ago one farmer in 
South Georgia cultivated nearly 150 acres of corn with 







CUTTING PRODUCTION COSTS IN GROWING CORN 

Level land and the cultivation of four rows at one time cut production costs 
‘remendously. This is 8 to 1 better than going twice to the row. But even on 
rolling land, why showld we run costs higher by going twice to the row when by 





one riding cultivator, the crop being divided into 100 
acres of March planted corn and nearly 50 acres of 
June corn. The early corn was laid by before the 
young corn demanded much attention. 


Irrigation of Corn Not Appreciated 


HE need and the value of good cultivation of corn 

are well known and appreciated through the South, 

Although numerous improvements can be made 
in the methods of cultivating, the general scheme is at 
least fairly adequate. This is not true of irrigating the 
areas of bottom lands where water could be turned on 
without much trouble. There are a few isolated ex- 
amples of irrigation of corn lands in Georgia but they 
are so few that most farmers have never seen or heard 
of them. Very probably the reason why irrigatiom has 
not been practiced on a more extensive scale is that on 
about one-half the years it is not needed and most of 
the land lying so it could be conveniently irrigated is. 
not built up enough to give high returns from irriga- 
tion. Some of the visitors to the South see the possi- 
bilities of irrigation. Last June ome of the scientists 
from California, after seeing the section about Athens, 
predicted that irrigation would become fairly common 
in this section sometime in the future. Other sections 
of the world with heavier annual rainfall than we have 
in the South have found irrigation practical in over- 
coming short drouth periods. 


Irrigated Fields in Elbert County, Georgia 


WO very successful mstances of irrigation are 
"Town in Elbert County, Georgia. Ome has beer 

in operation about 10 years. About 1% acres of 
land in a branch bettom have been planted to corn cen- 
tinuously for the 10 years and have averaged about 100 
bushels per acre each year during this time. The boys 
in the family have used the area as a contest acre im 
the boys’ corn club. The land is kept highly improved 
by growing crimson clover during the winter and turn- 
ing it under and by the application of some stable ma- 
nure and commercial fertilizer. If dry weather threat- 
ens the branch is dammed above the field and the corn 
irrigated. As long as this plam is used there is a good 
possibility of a 100-bushel yield for a long time. One 
acre of this bottom land will produce as much as six 
or eight acres of average hill land. 

The other example in the same county is a former 
county agent who grows a considerable acreage of 
crimson clover and turns it under to keep his land built 
up. During the summer of 1927, an estimated yield 


(Concluded on page 25) 


the use of improved cultivators the job could be done quite as well and twice as fast 
by taking a row at the time—or four times as fast by taking two rows? 
is doing the work of eight horses and eight men who go twice to the row. 


This man 
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COTTON FARMERS OUGHT TO SPEAK TO 
CONGRESS ABOUT THIS 


ONGRESS has foolishly forbidden the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture to publish any report of 

“intentions-to-plant” in the case of cotton. Such 
a report, be it remembered, would not be an estimate by 
crop experts at Washington but would be a summary 
of reports by cotton farmers themselves. Yet our Sen- 
ators and Representatives will not permit the publica- 
tion of such information. Hence cotton farmers must 
“pitch their crops in the dark” while all other farmers, 
before they plant any crop, know to what extent its acre- 
age is likely to be increased or cut. Tobacco farmers, 
for example, know right now that thousands of repre- 
sentative tobacco growers have reported to Washington 
that tobacco acreage promises to be increased one-sixth, 
and this fact may save some farmers at least from 
overplanting. But if a similar increase in the case of 
cotton were reported, the Department of Agriculture 
would be forced to keep its mouth shut and let cotton 
growers go ahead with a ruinous overproduction. 


Furthermore, while everybody who knows nothing 
on earth about the subject is permitted to discuss the 
cotton price situation, the Bureau of Economics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture (which has 
more information than anybody else) is about to be 
prevented from giving. its information to farmers. 
Suppose the Bureau of Agricultural Economics did 
find last fall that in previous years whenever similar re- 
lations of supply and demand had existed, lower trends 
in prices usually occurred—and, therefore, thought 
that farmers would do well to sell early last season 
while prices were good. That, as we understand it, is 
the net of what happened. Speculators, who were anx- 
ious to seize on anything to discredit the farmer’s own 
agency, the United States Department of Agriculture, 
made this statement the signal for a bear movement 
which would very likely have occurred anyhow if the 
Bureau had said nothing. But the Bureau is honest and 
thoroughly informed; and while in this particular case, 
it was unfortunate in its form of expression, it might 
easily happen that next fall its study of conditions 
would show prices unjustifiably low and its action 
might then save farmers one hundred times as much 
as its expression really cost last fall. 


When orators and politicians advise farmers what 
to do about cotton, it may be only the expression of 
some whim or wish or sentiment, but when an unbiased 
statistical bureau presents, not mere statements, but 
conclusions worked out from actual data, including all 
angles of the situation, it is likely to be pretty nearly 
right. Think of Senators and Congressmen, for ex- 
ample, with all the wild guesses about cotton with 
which they go off half-cocked year after year, being 
allowed to advise farmers without let or hindrance, 
while experts who do nothing but study cotton statistics 
for the whole world are forbidden to speak! 

If you want this situation changed, so far as cotton 
is concerned, why not clip out this article and mail to 
your Senator or Representative in Washington? 


LET’S DO OUR PART 


O-OPERATIVE marketing is an economically 

sound proposition and despite many difficulties is 
hq gaining headway. There is no sound reason why 
those who handle farm produce should receive on an av- 
erage twice as much as the farmer who produces it. Yet, 
it is a fact that only 33% cents out of each dollar, ap- 
proximately speaking, that the consumer pays for farm 
products reaches the producer. The other 66234 cents 
is the toll taken by those handling the produce on its 
way from producer to consumer. Because the farmer 
is receiving only this small percentage he is casting 
around for something that will enable him to get more 
nearly his just share, and codperative marketing will 
help do this. 


An instance of the good that comes from codper- 
ative marketing is illustrated by the experience of 
Madison County, Tennessee, farmers, who marketed 
during the first eight months of 1927, forty-two car- 
loads of livestock codperatively, receiving therefor 
$62,607.41. Figures compiled by County Agent Judd 
Brooks show that $4,200 more was received than would 
have been received otherwise. Since the codperative 
marketing of livestock was started in this county in 
May, 1919, practically all of the marketing has been 
done by this method, and Agent Brooks estimates that 
the farmers of\the county, since that time, have receiv- 
ed approximately $75,000 more than they would have 
by the old method of marketing. 


We may differ as to how it is best to manage codper- 
ative marketing ‘associations, but there can be no argu- 


ae 


ment as to the merits of this system of marketing. It 
is right, is economically sound, and ultimately will pre- 
vail. It will do this in spite of any and all opposition 
that may be thrown against it by those who have been 
taking the big tolls between producer and consumer 
for time immemorial. Often farmers themselves are 
misled by enemies of codperative marketing to the ex- 
tent that they fight it. This is the most short-sighted 
policy that any producer could possibly pursue. Those 
who differ with the management of the codperative 
marketing associations that are now in operation should 
get on the inside and fight out any differences there, 
but not"stay on the outside and fight, because then such 
action plays right into the hands of the toll collector 
who would destroy codperative marketing. It is the 
fight of producers and let’s stay with the codperatives 
and strengthen them to the point where they will ulti- 
mately dominate the marketing of, all farm produce. 


THE FOLLY OF FOREST FIRES 


: E HAVE had two of the most destructive 
floods this year that have occurred in the 
history of the United States and I have no 

doubt that the cause of both was poor land—land made 
poor by not keeping up the humus supply in cultivated 
fields and by burning the humus on idle and forest 
lands.” So said a thoughtful farmer a few months 
ago when the Mississippi and the New England floods 
were being discussed. 

Our floods are the result of soil conditions that do 
not allow rain water to soak into the ground as fast as 
it falls, and these conditions come from the destruction 
of humus-making materials. 


No soil that is well filled with wholesome humus is 
a poor soil; and, no soil that is deficient in humus is a 
rich soil. The “life” of a soil is supported by the con- 
tinuous addition of humus—leaves, twigs, bark, and 
fruits in the forest; broomsedge, weeds, etc., on “rest- 
ing” land; and, crop residues, plowed down crops, sta- 
ble manure, etc., on cultivated lands. The “death” of 
a soil follows the burning out of humus-making mate- 
rials. 

Fire on the farm, whether it be in the forest or field, 
destroys present and future timber crops, incapacitates 
land for normal production, and makes rainwater a 
destructive force. 


HOW ARE YOU GOING TO GET OVER THE 
GROUND? 


ITH the continuous rain and the unusually 

W late spring everybody is behind. The first day 

the ground will do to plow will usher in one 
of the busiest seasons farmers have ever known. And 
this busy season will not be stopped with the completion 
of planting. Cultivation will have to be started even 
before planting is finished. The abilities of men and 
animals will be taxed and we may well ask ourselves, 
how we are going to get over the ground. 

On page 9 we are showing pictures of some of the 
implements that will help us get over the ground as the 
work of cultivation comes on. There are other good 
implements that would help but pictures were not avail- 
able. Why not study this page just a bit? . 


There’s the weeder. With that a man and horse can 
get over 12 to 15 acres a day and keep the young grass 
and weeds out of young cotton or corn. Twice over 
cotton before chopping does wonders. On corn it can 
be used until that crop is five or six inches high or 
even higher. The section harrow, sometimes called 
the drag-tooth harrow does practically as well under 
most conditions; better under some. 


The others speak for themselves. The point to be 
remembered is that with implements such as these one 
man can do the work of two. The man thus relieved 
will unquestionably find plenty to do throughout this 
cultivating season. 

If you are “in a fix” this season and wondering how 








Next Week and Later 


A Message to Fathers and Mothers About a Crisis 
Now Confronting Us.—By Clarence Poe. 

A Race and What Came of It for a Little Barefoot 
Boy: Another “Old Times” Story. 

High Living—By J. W. Holland. 

About “Catching Diseases”—By F. M. Register. 

Keeping down Pests of Corn—By Paul Tabor. 

Dairy Cows on a .Cotton Farm—By Frank W. 
Fitch. 











you are going to get over the ground, study this page 
of pictures on page 9 and then make up your mind to 
get those implements that will give you most help 
under your conditions. 


WHAT ABOUT A DAIRY PRODUCTS 
SURPLUS ? 


REQUENTLY the question is asked, “How shall 

we save ourselves from overproduction of dairy 

products?” This is a logical question for one to 
ask, who is considering the investing of his time and 
money in a herd of dairy cattle. We experience severe 
price fluctuations and price depressions in the market 
range of our other farm products, so how about butter 
and butterfat ? 


An examination of conditions convinces us that we 
need have no fear of overproduction and resultant low 
prices of dairy products in the near future. The fact 
that we imported approximately 6,000,000 pounds of 
butter last year, in the face of a 12-cent tariff, assures 
us that the demand in our country continues to be 
active. Business conditions are very good in the United 
States as a whole, there being no demoralizing influ- 
ences, such as unemployment of large masses, or severe 
financial depression. .These conditions indicate that our 
consumption of butter will equal, if not exceed, our 
production, as was the case last year. 


For further encouragement as to the dairy outlook, 
we have only to look into the possibilities for increased 
consumption of butter and other dairy products in our 
own country. Our per capita consumption of these 
products is relatively low as compared with some of 
the other countries of the world: thus leaving a poten- 
tial market at home for an increasing volume of prod- 
ucts. Educational work that will keep before our people 
facts concerning the food and health value of dairy 
products will result in an increasing volume of con- 
sumption. Recently the results of such an educational 
campaign were presented most strikingly in one of our 
Southern cities where every resident was told of the 
value of milk as a food as well as its cheapness of cost 
per unit of food value. A well organized group of 
college specialists, physicians, and nutrition experts de- 
voted a week to this work. The women’s clubs were 
addressed; organizations of various kinds in which all 
classes of people were represented had this information 
brought to them; and factory workers who must prac- 
tice the strictest economy in buying their foodstuffs 
were reached during their noon hour or after working 
hours. In fact, there were few residents in this city 
who did not receive information about milk during the 
week, either from the lectures delivered or from the 
extensive window displays in numerous downtown 
stores. The results were remarkable. The consump- 
tion of milk and other dairy products was increased 
over 15 per cent. This was done in one city in one 
week. The same can be done in other cities or in entire 
states. It should be done in the interest of health and 
economy. Furthermore, as a measure of relieving any 
possible overproduction that might occur in coming 
years, we can depend upon this sort of educational work 
always to keep the cows working full time at a profit 
to the owner. 





|_A STANDARD FARM PAPER SAYS— | 





Business and Agriculture 


HAT can business men do to help agriculture? 
First, the business world can help itself. and 
; agriculture by securing an accurate knowledge 
of agriculture, its importance and its needs. 


Second, the best brains of the business world could 
be profitably used to perfect the system of 
finance and distribution that have so much 
to do with farm success. 

Third, business men can do much to 
equalize the privileges of agriculture as 
compared to the privileges that industry 
and labor enjoy. ' 

Fourth, business men can do much to perfect a sound 
organization of agriculture. In our opinion, the lack 
of complete organization is the chief trouble with 
agriculture. 

Fifth, business men can help agriculture by using 
every effort to bring about the stabilization of land 
values. 

If the ‘commission, to be appointed by the National 
Industrial Conference Board, will devote itself to these 
and similar questions, great good will be accomplished. 
If farmers and business men will mutually agree on a 
long-time program for agriculture,\ it will mean much 
to the nation—The Farmer, St. Paul. 





The Progressive Farm: 
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The World’s News: A Monthly Review — 


An Independent Interpretation of the Trend of Events 


of the world in this department, the most im- 

pressive fact is the rapidity with which changes 
are taking place. One sometimes hears the expression, 
“The world is moving so fast that I can’t keep up with 
it.” Such a statement can be made 
now with perhaps greater truth 
than ever before since history be- 
gan. Almost every day things are 
happening which will have a more 
far-reaching effect on the lives of 
men and women than any of us 
yet realize. 

For one thing, most of us do not 
yet begin to appreciate what a 
tremendous part in the future of 
eur race will be played by aviation. 


Ants Become Bees: The Human Race Learns 


to Swarm 


OR untold ages men moved only on their own feet. 

Then they trained horses and added the swiftness 

of the horses’ legs to their own. They put sails on 
the seas and gained speed from wind and wave. Then, 
thousands of years later on, and almost in the memory 
of men now living, the steamboat was invented; and 
in the lifetime of people who are yet living, the rail- 
road showed humanity how to move faster yet by stick- 
ing close to certain costly lines of iron and steel laid 
at wide intervals over the earth’s surface. Time passed 
and in the lifetime of men yet young, the automobile set 
us free to travel over vast areas unreached or un- 
reachable by any locomotive—showed us how to move 
as fast as trains move without having to be glued to 
iron rails. And only yesterday, as it were, the race of 
men, which since the dawn of creation had been earth- 
bound, acquired wings and learned to fly! It was as if 
ants, always earth-burrowers, had suddenly achieved 
the power of flight like bees! 


These flights that men are making across the seas, 
these flights across equatorial lands and over polar 
snows—they are not mere idle romances of adventure. 
Rather they signalize a new era in the life of mankind. 
The human race has learned to swarm. We are no 
longer limited by the feet of men, the legs of horses, 
the sails of ships, the ribbons of steel, or the throbbing 
engines of automobiles, to take us from place to place. 


\ MONTH after month we review the progress 
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And having learned to swarm, the human race will 
swarm. The human ant has become the human bee. It 
was only about twenty years ago that a prominent 
American said: “Only fools and millionaires have auto- 
mobiles.” Now almost every wage-earner has one. 
With somewhat similar rapidity the airplane curiosity 
of 1928 may become the airplane commonplace of 1938. 
“So-and-so is planning to get a flying machine for use 
in traveling to and from his business,” is coming to be 
an almost everyday remark in the North. Five railway 
systems are considering plans for supplementing train 
service with air-service. 


Bitter Contest for the Republican Nomination 
\ ‘ yiTH the nominating conventions of both politi- 


cal parties only a few weeks away, no one can 
yet say with positiveness who will be the nomi- 
nee of either party. 

In the Republican National Convention in Kansas 
City we are likely to have a contest almost as hard- 
fought, even if less prolonged and bitter, than the 
Smith-McAdoo fight in New’ York four years ago. 
The West is largely agricultural and Western Republi- 
cans are determined that their party shall do something 
definite and vital to carry out their 1924 platform 
pledge :— 

“The Republican Party pledges itself to the de- 
velopment and enactment of measures which will 
place the agricultural interests of America on a 
basis of economic equality with other industry.” 


Yet here at the end of the administration which gave 
this pledge, agriculture, so far from having been put on 
an economic equality with other industry, finds farm 
prices only 37 per cent above pre-war levels while the 
cost of living is up 72 per cent, and stocks of manufac- 
turing and industrial corporations 216 per cent above 
the pre-war level. 


Under the leadership of Governor Frank O. Lowden, 
the Republicans of the Western farming states are 
in a state of rebellion against this situation. They in- 
sist that if the McNary-Haugen bill is not satisfactory 
to President Coolidge and Mr. Hoover, these gentlemen 
have had ample time to prepare, present,.and promote 
some other far-reaching and practicable plan that will 
“place agriculture on an economic equality with other 
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industry’—and have not done so. Consequently we are 
likely to see at Kansas City a lineup of the agricultural 
West led by Lowden against the industrial East led by 
Hoover. Either Lowden or Hoover may win. Or 
their contest, in the opinion of many observers, may 
result in a deadlock with Dawes as a final compromise 
candidate. Or a “draft Coolidge” movement might suc- 
ceed, in which case much of the agricultural West 
might turn to a Democratic candidate if he were dry 
and progressive. Lowden, Hoover, Dawes, Coolidge 
seem now to be the four Republican Presidential possi- 
bilities. 


The Fight for and Against Governor Smith 


THE Democratic Party, Governor Alfred E. 
Smith of New York has, of course, a commanding 
lead, but he has, on the other hand, very determined 

opposition. For example, the Southern Cultivator, the 
oldest Georgia farm paper, has conducted a straw 
ballot in which 2,737 Democrats out of 3,274 participat- 
ing declare they will not vote for Smith if he is nomi- 
nated. Although McAdoo is not running, he is the first 
choice in this Georgia ballot with 1,195 votes against 
801 for George, 549 for Smith, 310 for Reed, etc. 


Of all the articles and books that have been writ- 
ten about Governor Smith in the last two or three 
years, perhaps none has been fairer or more dis- 
criminating than an article by Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard in the New York Nation of November 20, 1927. 
In this article Mr. Villard gave Governor Smith credit 
for marked intellectual capacity, great executive abil- 
ity, a distinguished record of achievement as a pro- 
gressive Governor of New York, freedom as a public 
official from sectarian bias, etc., and yet recognized 
certain specific faults and limitations of his subject. 
Now that Governor Smith is more in the news than 
any other American, a few paragraphs from that article 
seem worth reprinting :— 

“The man himself is simple, boyish, straight for- 
ward, and fascinating. He has a keen mind and he 
has wit and humor... . Never before has the busi- 
ness of the state marched along as under Governor 
Smith. He has worn himself out on it; it is the 
breath of his body; the life of his soul. It fasci- 
nates him beyond anything else. A public document 
is his novel; a complicated set of figures entertains 
him more than a theater: . . . He has been the best 
Governor, all in all, that New York has ever had.” 
Mr. Villard then goes on to review Governor Smith's 

policies, very progressive policies as the record shows, 
and says that Governor Smith has been “a genuine social 
crusader,” and so far from favoring Catholics, has 
rather “leaned backward” so far as they are concerned, 
his cabinet at Albany containing only one Catholic to 
thirteen Protestants and one Jew. 


The Weak Points of Governor Smith 


UT while asserting that “as an administrator Gov- 

ernor Smith has no equal in America, not even in 

Herbert Hoover,” Mr. Villard admits that even 
more than an administrator today, this country needs a 
great leader with a thorough understanding of our na- 
tional and international problems—and it is by no means 
clear that Smith has this understanding. As Villard 
continues :— 

“He has never formulated any deep-lying philos- 
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i POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
| LIFE: “THE DUSK OF THE SOUTH” 
" 








ERE is a poem so beautiful both in thought 
and melody that one wonders why it has 
not already become a favorite in Dixie, as 

indeed it should become :— 





The dusk of the South is tender 

As the touch of a soft, soft hand; 
It comes between splendor and splendor, 
The sweetest of service to render 

And gathers the cares of the land. 


" Above it the soft sky blushes 

h And pales like an April rose; 
Within it the south wind hushes 

And the jessamine’s heart outgushes, 

§ And earth like an emerald glows. 

oO 


The dusk of the South comes fleetly, 
And fleetly it takes its flight; 

But it comes like a song so sweetly, 

And gathers our cares completely 
For God to keep through the night. 


—John P. Sjolander. 
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ophy. ... What guaranty is there that he whom 
the corporations have regarded so complacently in 
New York, whom Wail Street has never feared, 
will become the regulator of Big Business? . In 
foreign affairs he remains an unknown quantity.” 


Finally, it is when he comes to the question of Gov- | 


ernor Smith’s personal and public attitude toward pro- 

hibition that Mr. Villard speaks with a frankness whieb 

most other writers have strikingly lacked as follows :— 
“I am reliably informed that he drinks every 

and the number of his cocktails and hi balls 

variously estimated at from four to eig It is 

positively denied that he is ever intoxicated, 

gossip to the contrary notwithstanding. He is a 

Wet, and he lives up to it.” 

Mr. Villard says he regrets with all his heart that 
Governor Smith “befhg in an exalted position, cannot 
set an example of abstinence to the millions whose state 
he governs,” and admits that the American public is 
entitled to know exactly what will. be Smith’s policies 
if he should be elected President :— 


“As for the prohibition issue, Governor Smith 
must tell the public exactly where he will stand if 
elected, whether he will continue to have his drinks 
in the White House or not, and whether he will 
determinedly uphold the Eighteenth Amendment.” 
The South was one of the first sections of America 

to adopt prohibition, and the men and women who sup- 
port it do indeed have a Fight to know whether a pro- 
posed President of the United States will set a notori- 
ous example of lawbreaking by supporting a private 
bootlegger for the White House. If he does, that ex- 
ample of public disrespect of law will do more to pre- 
vent law-enforcement than all the speeches and argu- 
ments yet made against prohibition. To elect a Presi- 
dent openly wet in profession and practice would be re- 
garded by thousands of public officials from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific as a clear intimation that the Amer- 
ican public favored winking at all bootleggers and blind 
tigers, with all that this would mean in disaster to the 
moral standards of the American people. 


The promoters of Governor Smith’s candidacy would 
do well to face this issue before the Houston conven- 
tion, for it will surely have to be faced before election 
day and the sooner the better. Unless it is cleared up, 
then if Governor Smith becomes the Democratic nom- 
inee, we shall have the biggest Republican and biggest 
stay-at-home vote ever known in the South on election 
day. 
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THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY 


The Magnolia and Middleton Gardens 


HE PEOPLE of the South are beginnnig to ap- 

preciate the beautiful. In proof of this one needs 

but recall that in Charleston, S. C., recently 7,000 
people in one day visited the beautiful Magnolia Gar- 
dens and Middleton Gardens, paying $2 admission at 
each place. No art gallery on earth has more of beauty 
to offer than these masterpieces of planting—beautiful 
lawns, grass-grown terraces, and lovely walks; a riot 
of color from blossoming azalea and wisteria; majestic 
live oaks, centuries old and draped in gray Spanish 
moss that covers the: tender green like bridal veils; and 
views of haunting loveliness across the Ashley River 
and its ancient rice fields; while “beauty from ashes” 
has here become such a reality that the foundations of 
war-desolated mansions barely disturb the dreams of 
today with any thought— 


‘Of old, unhappy far- off things 
And battles long ago 
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SOMETHING TO READ 


O* COURSE, you are reading our series of “Agri- 





cultural Classics’—and after reading them you ~ 
would do well to open up that old scrapbook and» 


paste them in it. Meanwhile, do you not know some 
little gem of rural prose you would like to send us for 
this collection? 


| A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK 
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E CANNOT all be clever. we cannot alf be 


great, we cannot all be leaders; but the very 


humblest and most imsignificant of us can act 


up to the spirit of these lines :-— 
would not wish thee riches 
Nor e’en the glow of greatness; 
But that wheresoever thou goest 
Some weary face may brighten at b=-4 — ee 
Some aching heart know sunshine for a whi 


—Viscount Kuwsaiiele 
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N ANY phase of farm produc- 
[en when the cost is so nearly 

equal to the price received, as in 
efficiency in the oper- 
ation determines profits. The feed cost 
alone’ in produc- 
ing marketable 
hogs is from 75 
to 85 per cent of 
the total cost. 
The interest on 
the investment in 
the stock, in the 
equipment, etc., 
labor, losses from 
disease and death 
and all ofher 
costs are usually not more than 15 to 
20 per cent of the total cost of produc- 
ing hogs. 

With such a large portion of the to- 
tal costs for feeds, it is apparent that 
the man who gets feeds at the lowest 
cost, other things being equal, will pro- 
duce hogs cheapest and make most 
profit. Suitable, cheap feeds are, 
therefore, the most important factor in 
the summer care and feeding of hogs. 

What Are the Summer Problems? 
—During the summer all classes of 
hogs are on hand and requiring care. 
The breeding stock are to be kept in 
proper condition for the production of 
fall litters and the spring litters are 
passing through the most critical per- 
iod of their lives. Unless the weaning 
period and three or four months fol- 
lowing are right the chance for profit 
on a hog is slight. The problems 
up to the hog-man for solution dur- 
ing summer are (1) suitable feeds, 
(2) cheap* or economical feed, and (3) 
the care of the hogs during the hot 
weather. 

We have placed the matter of suit- 
able feeds first, because no matter how 
_cheap feeds may be, if they are not 
suitable or if the hogs do not do well 
on them--grow rapidly and keep in 
good health—the hogs will be produced 
at too great cost for profit. 

Pastures First Among Suitable 
Summer Feeds.—First among suit- 
able feeds for hogs in summer is pas- 
ture. Green feed is both suitable and 
economical under proper management. 
It is true that the pasture will not fur- 
nish a large part of the feed required, 
even for the breeding stock, unless the 





» hog production, 

























































TAIT BUTLER 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 














AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “COTTON” 





become Southern 


have 
One of these is by an unknown author and reads as follows :— 
overcoat of a seed that is planted and grown in the 
Southern States to keep the producer broke and the buyer crazy. 

“The price of cotton is determined in New York and goes up when you 


little classics on cotton that 


HERE 
favorites. 
“Cotton is the 


are two 


have sold and goes down when you have bought. A cotton buyer went to 
New York to watch the market, and after a few. days’ deliberation wired 
his firm: ‘Some think it will go up and some think it will go down. I do, 
too. Whatever you do will be wrong. Act at once!’ 

“Cotton is planted in the spring, mortgaged in the summer, and left in 
the field in the winter.’ 
All of which may be just as true as Henry W. Grady's tribute to cotton, but 

Grady’s tribute is more eloquent and we give it herewith:— 


OTTON! What a royal plant it 

is! The world waits in attend- 
ance on its growth. The showers that 
fall whispering on its leaves are heard 
around the earth. The sun that shines 
upon it is tempered by the prayers of 
all the people. The frosts that chill 
it and the dews that descend from 
the stars are noted, and the trespass 
of a little worm upon its green leaf 
means more to England and to Eng- 
lish homes than the advance of a 
Russian army upon her Asian fron- 


farmer, that man is marshaled under 
a flag that will compel the allegiance 
of the world and wring a tribute from 
every nation of the earth. Its fiber 
is current in every bank in all the 
world. Its oil adds luxury to lordly 
banquets in noble halls and brings 
comfort to lowly homes in every 
clime. Its meal is feed for every 
beast that bows to do man’s labor 
from Norway’s frozen peaks to A fri- 
ca’s parched plains. It is a heritage 
that God gave to this people when he 


tier. It is gold from the time it puts arched the skies, established our 
forth its tiniest shoot. Its foliage mountains, girded us about with 
decks the somber earth in emerald oceans, tempered the sunshine and 
green. Its blossoms reflect the bril- measured the rain. Ours and our 


children’s forever and forever—and 


liant hues of sunset skies in Southern 
no princelier talent ever came from 


climes and put to shame the loveliest 


rose; and when, loosing its snowy His omnipotent hand to mortal stew- 
fleeces at the sun, it floats a banner ardship!” 
that glorifies the field of the humble 

(Next week's “Agricultural Classic” will be “The Fullness of Our Day,” 
also by Henry W. Grady. We shall appreciate it if readers will send us other 
little gems in prose for use in this series.) 
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pasture be extra good, but nevertheless this green feed 
is important, because suitable and cheap. It is also true 
that the young pigs and fattening hogs will not eat a 







well as young growing pigs or older fattening hogs. 
We often get letters stating “tankage at $80 or $100 a 
ton is prohibitive, 


” but these same people do not regard 


The 'Proqressias’ Forks 


Summer Care and Feeding of the Hogs 


Herds Left to ‘“‘Root for Themselves’’ and to Wallow in Filth Won't Be P rofit-Makers 


Give Plenty of Clean Water to 
Drink.—Clean water to drink is nec- 
essary for hogs. They may do well 
on dirty, drainage water if this 
dirty water does not contain parasites 
or disease germs, as it so frequently 
does. Running water soon purifies itself, 
but it must run some distance to do so, 
and a stream polluted with drainage 
from hog lots is not safe. Wallows 
along streams or other places where 
water remains stagnant are breeding 
places of trouble for hogs and their 
owner. 

Any water which the owner would 
not himself drink may be unsuitable 
for hogs. If pure running water is 
available, all well and good, but if it 
is not, then there are watering devices 
on the market wherewith suitable water 
may be kept before the hogs at all 
times. It is more trouble, but pay for 
the trouble will be received, if other- 
wise the hogs become infested with 
worms or infected with disease. 

Our Experience With Hog-wallows. 
—The hog by nature cools itself in hot 
weather by wallowing in water er mud. 
The average hog-wallow is a source of 
much trouble. In our experience it 
were better for the hogs to have no 
water or mud in which to wallow, pro- 
vided they have good shade in an airy 
place, than for them to have the com- 
mon mudhole in which to wallow. A 
clean wallowing tank or one which can 
be drained and cleaned and refilled with 
clean water is most desirable for hogs 
in hot weather and in addition to this 
they should have plenty of shade, but 
better no wallow at all than the com- 
mon mudhole in which hogs wallow to 
cool themselves. 

Be Careful of Exercising Fat Hogs. 
—A fat hog or one not accustomed to 
much exercise is astonishingly easily 
killed by a little forced exercise in hot 
weather. A run of 100 feet will often 
kill, and even without exercise, if there 
be no shade or water at hand, the hog 
may be killed by the heat. Hot hogs 
are also often killed by the unwise use 
of water in an attempt to cool them. 
The hot hog, or any other animal for 
that matter, should not have water 
thrown on its body. The hot hog 
should be shaded and then water ap- 
plied to its nose and face and then to 
its head and finally to its body. 


Lice May, Be a Source of Trouble.—Lice are a 
source of trouble to hogs in summer, especially if they 
have no water in which to wallow. 


Small numbers 







































economical pork production. 


’ Taising. 


nutritious. 


litter. 






ior fish meal to the hogs on pasture, 





great quantity of green stuff if fed a full ration of 
grain or concentrates, as they should be for the most 
But even for these, 
feed is of the most vital importance in economical hog 


The hog is not fitted with a stomach suitable for han- 
dling large quantities of bulky, watery feeds, and for 
that reason legumes make better green pastures for 
hogs. than do the grasses, because the legumes are more 
This is why alfalfa and the clovers, or soy- 
beans, furnish better green feed for hogs than do the 
general or ordinary pastures, but it should be remem- 
béred that green stuff of any kind that the hogs will 
eat is far better than no green feed at all. 


On good pastures, the mature breeding stock will re- 
quire only a little grain but they need some. 
brood sow must be a good milk producer and such a 
Sow after nursing a litter of pigs for 8 to 10 weeks 
will usually be quite thin in flesh. She needs to 
‘put on weight and store up energy for feeding her next 
She cannot do this on the ordinary pasture alone 
and should have sufficient grain to put her in the desir- 
able strong condition by the next farrowing period. 
The brood sow also needs exercise and the run_in the 
pasture will furnish this necessary exercise. 

Tankage May Not Be as High-priced as It Seems. 
—There is a general impression that corn alone for a 
concentrate is sufficient for hogs running on pasture 
d getting green. feed. Our ideas are different; 
think some animal pfotein always advisable for hogs. 
“Of course, it is more important for hogs on dry grain 
falone, but it will alse pay.to feed some milk, tankage 
breeding stock as 


A good 


corn at 80 cents to $1 a bushel, or $35 to $40 a ton for 
shorts prohibitive. Of course, corn at $1 a bushel or 
shorts at $40 a ton is high priced at the present price 
of hogs, but with corn at 80 cents a bushel, it is more 
economical to feed some tankage even at $100 a ton 
than to feed corn alone. 

It is also true that as a general rule hogs on pasture, 
especially if the pasture plants be legumes, do not need 
additional mineral matter, but wood ashes, slaked lime, 
and superphosphate (acid phosphate) are so cheap that 
it is a good practice for the hog-man to keep a mixture 
of one of these and salt before his hogs at all times. 

Sanitary Conditions in Lots Will Reduce Worm 
Losses.—Sanitary conditions are more likely to be 
good or are more easily’ made good in summer than in 
winter, but too frequently they are worse. Old hog lots 
infested with worm eggs and all the parasites carried 
by hogs may destroy the benefits of pastures and other 
suitable feeds. Worms destroy all chances for profits 
on hogs kept in the same lots year after year or on 
pasture the year round. This is also another reason 
why special pastures and crops are more desirable than 
the general pastures for hogs. If the grazing crops are 
rotated or changed from one field to another they are 
less likely to be infested with worms. It may appear 
too much trouble but there is no longer any question 
but it pays to do even much more than provide movable 
houses and change the hog lots twice a year. 

Hogs are looked upen as animals that. like filth, be- 
cause they wallow in mud. ‘They may be dirty animals, 
but if the filth favors the development of worms and 
disease germs, the hogs, regardless of their ‘nature, do 
better in clear surroundings. 


green 


we 


may be greased by hand, but for larger numbers oilers, 
oiled sand baths, and dipping vats are necessary. 


We suggest that the following Farmers’ Bulletins is- 
sued by the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., be obtained by our readers and, of 
course, every one interested in more economical hog 
production should write to his state experiment station 
or agricultural college .for such bulletins and other 
literature as have been published :— 


1133—Feeding Garbage to Hogs 
1179—Cottonseed Products for 
Livestock. 
1186—Pork on the Farm, 
1244—Diseases, Ailments, Etc., 
of Swine. 
1263—Breeds of Swine. 
1276—Velvet Beans. 
1283—How to Grow Alfalfa. 
1357—Czstration of Hogs. 
1437—Swine Production. 
1455—Fitting, Showing, and 
Judging Hogs. 
1487—Practical Hog Houses. 
1490—Hog Lot Equipment. 
1504—Self-feeding Versus Hand 
Feeding Swine. 


411—Feeding Hogs in_ the 
outh. 


537—How to Grow an Acre of 


orn, 
614—Save Labor by Hogging 
Down Crops. 
797—Growing Sweet Clover. 
834—Hog Cholera. 
951—Hog Pastures for the 


outh, 

972—How to Use Sorghum 
Grains. 

973—Soy beans. 

985—Hog Farming in South- 
eastern States. 

1008—Harvesting Crops: With 
L lventeuk 

1085—Hog Lice and Hog Mange 


Below is also given a brief list of books on hog! rais- 
ing which may be had through The Progressive Far- 
mer or any book dealer :— 


How to Succeed With Hogs, 
by The Progressive Farmer. 
The Hog Book, by Dawson. 
Productive Swine Husbandry, 
by Day 
Editor’s Note.—In next week’s livestock article, Dr. 
Butler will discuss in “The Facts About Inbreeding” one 
of the important problems of every breeder. You'll \find 
it of interest whether you are raising two'\or three or a 
hundred young animais each year. { 
i 


} 


Swine, by Dietrich. 

Diseases of Swine, by Craig. 

Feeds and Feeding, by Henry 
and Morrison. 
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In church the truth comes out 


In church, with only heads ahead to look at, people are quick to note those with unsightly 
loose dandruff and those whose hair and scalp are clean. At a glance, the careless untidy 
ones are contrasted to the fastidious and clean. What are people behind you saying about you? 


Don’t Let Dandrutt Humiliate You 


Simply douse Listerine on the scalp full strength, 


HE fact that loose dandruff is a common ail- 
ment does not excuse you for having it. 
can’t disguise the fact that it repels others. 
what is more it is dangerous—a germ condition 


which often leads to thin hair and baldness. 


Common decency demands that if you 
have any evidence of loose dandruff, you 
take immediate steps to remove it. Here 
is a quick, pleasant* means that tens of 
thousands have found successful: 


You 
And 


NEW! 


LISTERINE 
SHAVING CREAM 


If you don’t say this wonderful 

mew cream gives you the cool- 

est shave you ever had you 

will ‘be one of the few excep- 
tions 


then massage vigorously with finger tips. 
the treatment up systematically 
cover within a few days that you have dandruff 


Keep 
You will dis- 


under control. The few abnormally dry 
scalps may be benefited by applying a little 
castor or olive oil afterward. Lambert 
Pharmacal Co., St. Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 


*Listerine has been the outstanding antiseptic in the 
American home for nearly 50 years. Its success 
as a dandruff remedy is only equalled by its suc- 
cess as a mouth wash, gargle, and breath deodorant. 


LISTERINE 


THE SAFE ANTISEPTIC 


For sore throat, halitosis, cuts, wounds, bites, sunburn, abrasions 
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Three Sure Ways 


for a FARMER 
to make more profit 


1. Increase production per acre. 
2. Reducecost of production per acre. 
3. Cultivate more acres. 


One Sure Way 
to accomplish all three 


“Caterpillar Tractors provide plentiful power 
balanced with amazing traction—the ability to ride 
soft soil or wet without packing. Deep tillage (not 
deep plowing) becomes possible. Your soil is 
deepened and enriched. Thirsty roots reach deeper 
and plants and trees thrive bigger. Better crops 
earn premium profits. 


Long life and low upkeep costs; with the fuel 
economy of the non-slip tracks, cut the cost of plow- 
ing, of cultivating, of hauling. “Caterpillar’’. owners 
pull the modern implements, heavy dise harrows 
and cultivators, three, four and five bottom plows. 


Do your work with “Caterpillar” Tractors 


Better-Quicker-Cheaper 


19 NEW FOLDERS covering every 
of better, quicker farming ‘vith : ree 
lars” im corn, row crops, grains, groyes, 
vineyards, orchards, rice, sugar beets, cane, 
hay, dairying, cotton, ete., etc... .. Write 
nearest dealer for ones you want. 


(Southern Dealers) 


Mississippi 
Morriser Kasten Tractor Co, 


Cor. Walnut & China Stz., 
urg. 


North Carolina 

4d. C. Benjamin, 

133-737 West Hargett St., 
Raleigh. 

Carolina Tractor & if Bact Con 
17th & Lee Sts., Salisbury. 


South Carolina 

Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co, 
Lady & Huger Sts., Columbia. 
Virginia 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc., 

N. Boulevard, opp. Fair Grounds, 
Richmond. 

Virginia Tractor Co., Inc. 

369 Salem Ave., West, 

Roanoke, 











Alabama 

Smith-Pittman Tractor Co., 
521 N. 28th St.,, Birmingham. 
Southern Traetor Co., 
405-407 Lee St., Montgomery. 


Florida 

McDonald & Burgman, 

No, 8 Riverside Viaduct, 
Jacksonville. 

McDonald & Burgman, 
2315 N. Miami Ave., Miami, 
McDonald & Burgman, 

530 16th St., West Palm Beach. 
McDonald & Burgman, 
Morgan & Hampton Sts., 
P; ah eo 4071, Tampa. 





Tanccy Brothers, Inc., 
634 hitehall St., S. W.,Atlanta 
‘Yancey Tractor Company, 

109-115 ‘Booker Ave., Albany. 

























AY is produced by farmers to sell or 
for home consumption. The purpose 
for which it is grown very largely de- 
termines what crop to use and influences 
how it should be handled. The farmer 
who grows hay to sell should carefully 
consider the probable price that he will 
get for it. The outlook for hay as a.crop 
to sell is not so bright. There was a 
large production of hay last year and as 
a result there is a large carry-over this 
year. This means that the price of aver- 
age grade hay will likely be low this year. 
Since 1910 the number of animals that 
consume hay has decreased: at the same 
time there has occurred an increase in hay 
production. This has resulted in more 
hay and less animals to eat it, hence a 
lower price for the hay. The reduction 
in animals has largely been in the class 
that consumes grass hays. The demand for 
legume hay has continued to increase 
while that for grass hay has decreased 
until the man who produces hay to sell 
cannot afford to grow grass hay except 
under very favorable conditions. On the 
other hand legume hay is a good price 
and is likely to continue to be until there 
is a much larger production than at pres- 
ent.. Conditions are, therefore, favorable 
for a farmer to grow legume hay as a 
cash crop. 


Grade Determines Price 


HE factor that determines the price 
of any hay other than the kind is the 
grade. The grade of hay is determined 
by (1) per cent of foreign material such 
as weeds, stalks, trash, etc., (2) per cent 
of green color, (3) per cent of leaves 
present, and (4) condition of hay such as 
moldy, wet, etc. The best grade of hay 
is cured so there is very little foreign 
material present, has a bright green color 
and the leaves have not shed. It has been 
handled so it is dry, not moldy and has a 
good aroma. This hay usually brings $10 
more a ton than does the low-grade hay. 
To produce this best grade hay that sells 
for a premium a farmer must use just 
a little better method than the average 
grower does. It must be sowed on a 
well prepared seedbed free from trash 
and must be sowed thick to keep down 
weeds. It must be cut before the leaves 
turn brown and shed and must be handled 
so as to prevent the sun bleaching it. 
This will give a leafy hay of a good 
green color. It must not be stacked or 
put into the barn until it is dry and it 
must not be baled until it is very dry to 
prevent it from being moldy. 


Plants to Use 


HE legumes that are commonly used 
for hay production in the South are 
soybeans, cowpeas, peanuts, lespedeza and 
alfalfa. These all produce a good quality 
of hay of about equal feeding value. The 
kind and condition of the soil and the 
preference of the farmer will determine 





Hay—for Sale or Home Use 


Conditions Favorable for Producing Legume Hay as Cash Crop 
By D.G.STURKIE, _ 


Assistant Professor of Agronomy, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


THESE “PITCH FORKS” ADD LENGTH TO A MAN’5 ‘ARM 
This haying scene was enacted on the farm of J. R. Suter, Dallas \County, Alabama. 
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which of these to use. They are all good 
and all have a place. 

The farmer who is producing hay for 
home consumption can use either grass 
or legumes. The legumes are more val- 
uable but the grasses can often be pro- 
duced more economically. The Alabama 
Experiment Station in 1927 produced over 
5 tons of hay per acre on an infertile 
Norfolk sandy soil. This was done by 
sowing oats in the fall and Johnson grass 
in the spring after the oats were cut. Two 
hundred pounds of nitrate of soda was 
applied to the oats and 200 pounds to the 
Johnson grass. The nitrate of soda cost 
approximately $10. Plots without nitrate 
of soda yielded less than 1 ton. This 
shows the possibility of a farmer pro- 
ducing all the hay he will need very eco- 
nomically on a small acreage. 

Most Southern farmers can well afford 
to produce all the hay they will need on 
the farm even though it will not be pos- « 
sible for them to grow a surplus to sell. 

For dairy cows they will need legume 
hay but for horses and beef cattle grass 
hay can be used. The Alabama Experi- 
ment Station recommends that Otootan 
or Laredo soybeans, sowed in April or 
early May be used for hay on land of 
average fertility. These do better if 
drilled. For sowing on poor soil or after 
a grain crop: cowpeas should be used. 
The Iron, Brabham, and Clay are the bet- 
ter varieties. These can be broadcast or 
drilled. The results of the Alabama 
Experiment Station show the yield is 
about the same for broadcast as it is for 
drilled cowpeas. 


Plant Sudan Soon 

UDAN grass does best if sowed in 

April or early May. It may be sow- 
ed after a grain crop but the yield is not 
as large as it would be if sowed early. 
It can be sowed broadcast or drilled at the 
rate of 30 pounds seed per acre. Johnson 
grass should not be used because of its 
danger as a pest. Sudan is just as good 
or better and is not a pest. An applica- 
tion of 100 to 200 pounds of nitrate of 
soda per acre will give good returns on 
Sudan grass. This should be applied 
broadcast as soon as the grass is up. 

The soybeans or cowpeas should be cut 
as soon as the first pods begin to ripen 
and before the leaves begin to shed. The 
Sudan grass should be cut when it begins 
to head out to make the best quality of 
hay. 

Alfalfa and lespedeza are adapted only 
to a good fertile soil and their use is re- 
stricted to the heavier soil areas of the 
South. Where they tan be grown they 
usually produce the most valuable hay 
produced in the South. 

Ci =) 
LY specks may be removed from 
windows or light fixtures by brush- 
ing them over with white of egg and 
then rubbing them with a soft cloth. 
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“We've Just Got to Get Over the Groun 


Why Not Let One Man Keep Plows Going for Two and Let Extra Man Loose for Chopping? 


Upper Left—This man 
is getting over it when 
it needs it and needs it 
bad and he’s getting 
over it twice as fast 
as some of his neigh- 
bors. 


Upper Right—If you get in 
the grass and just must bar 
it off you can do that twice 
as fast this way and not be 
half as tired. 


Left—This man with the sec- 
tion harrow is killing a lot of 
little grass and preventing a 
lot of crust on a whale of a 
field of corn in a day’s time. 


Right—This weeder is crack- 
ing the crust to let a good 
stand of cotton come through 











Above—This man wasn’t satisfied to do 

the work of two men. He’s doing the 

work of four men with his two-row 
cultivator. 


and then it will go over it 
again to keep it clean until 
chopping time. 


Right—Sure it’s no trick for a smart man to 

manage two mules and this one with his 

spring-tooth cultivator is doing a beautiful 
piece of work around his young crop. 


—Pictures Courtesy Alabama Extension Service, United States Department of Agriculture, and Moline 
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No ordering by number 


You don’t have to “order by number” or trust 
to luck when you buy a Goodyear Tire. 


You buy it from a neighbor, your local Good- 
yeat Dealer, and you see and examine it be- 
fore you buy 

He carries in stock for you the world’s most 
popular tires, at prices to suit your pocket- 
book. 


He picks out the right size and type of tite 
for your cat, mounts it on the rim for you, 
and fills it with air. 

And after that he helps you give it proper 
cate so that it may deliver you the greatest 

/ possible mileage. 

You can search the world ovet and find no 
more dependable source of tire satisfaction 
and economy than is offered you by the 
Goodyear Dealer right at home. 





Goodyear makes a tire to suit you—whether youwant 
the incomparable All-Weather Tread Goodyear, 
the most famous tire in the world, or the thoroughly 


dependable but lower-priced Goodyear Pathfinder 








The Greatest Name in Rubber 


1928, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
eb 
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Hamilton Invests in Beauty 

UTTING out shrubbery and improv- 

ing the appearance of the school 
grounds is one of the many things being 
done by two of the classes in vocational 
agriculture at Hamilton, Alabama. Abelia 
was put out as a base planting around the 
shop building, while crepe myrtle, Cali- 
fornia privet and althea were put out at 
other suitable places on the campus. The 
football field was scraped and leveled. 
This work did not stop at the school, how- 
ever, but the same thing is being done at 
several homes. 

In one case the entire class went out 
and helped a student grade off his yard 
and build a rock wall around it in order 
to prevent washing. This student was a 
member of the class in horticulture, car- 
rying a project in landscaping and the 
class was carried out to help, thereby 
learning some principles of landscaping 
by actually doing the job. 

A joint project is being carried out by 
a few boys and girls who are brothers 
and sisters in which the boy and girl 
work together beautifying the inside as 
well as the outside of the house. This 
project is supervised jointly by the teach- 
er of vocational agriculture and voca- 
tional home economics. 

It is hoped that this will gradually 
spread so that everyone will be interested 
in making the homes on the farm better 
places in which to live. 

J. B. STEWART, 

Teacher of Vocational Agriculture. 


Men Help Women; Women Help 
Men 


T THE State Secondary Agricultural 

School at Abbeville, Alabama, 
Claudia Parker, the teacher of home eco- 
nomics and R. W. Cammack, instructor 
in vocational agriculture conducted a joint 
evening class in the Zion community. 
The central idea around which the les- 
sons were conducted was making farm 
homes more attractive. As a result of 
this class the plans discussed are being 
carried out in 12 homes. 


The church in the old Zion com- 
munity, which has been practically 
abandoned, has been taken as a “project” 
by the group, with the result that it has 
been painted, ceiled and a pulpit added. 
Lights and stoves have been installed, 
and curtains and a piano provided. Some 
undesirable trees have been removed and 
the yard cleaned and sodded. The mem- 
bers of this-church have planted a field 
of peanuts for the purpose of raising 
funds with which to purchase new seats 
for the church and some shrubbery for 
the grounds. 

The same. sort of a joint program has 
been successful at the State Secondary 
School at Albertville, Alabama. Here 
Lucille Bell, teacher of home economics 
sometimes meets the boys in the agricul- 
tural classes and 
teaches them such 
important things as 
how to test fabrics ; 
while J. W. Mil- 
ner, teacher of ag- 
riculture gives the 
girls instruction in 
landscaping and 
other subjects of 
interest to them. 
The girls in this 
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Vocational Agriculture Helps ~ 
Progressive Things Smith-Hughes Students Are Doing 
Edited by PAUL W. CHAPMAN 


Editor, Department of Vocational Agriculture 


completed took them home for use there. 

The two departments held a joint ban- 
quet. Over 200 fathers, mothers and 
students attended. Everyone seemed to 
have a good time and went away with a 
better understanding about how the 
school wanted to be of service to the 
community. 

Last fall an evening class for the men 
and women was conducted by these two 
teachers. As a result of this class 20 
farmers planted vetch and 10 are build- 
ing new poultry houses. 


Pisgah School Progress 


URING the last four years the Pis- 

gah, Alabama, High School has 
grown from a junior high school to an 
accredited senior high school. The credit 
for this progress is due to wide-awake 
citizens, who believe in fully developed 
boys and girls. The department of vo- 
cational agriculture has espcially laid 
stress upon good citizenship and efficient 
happy farmers of the future. The _all- 
day classes, composed of 24 boys and the 
junior project class of 18 boys, are now 
running a repair hospital for their farm 
tools and implements. Each boy brings 
to the shop his own implements. These 
boys may be found in the shop two class 
periods per week, repairing not only these 
implements and tools, but repairing har- 
né’s, soldering vessels from home and 
doing various wood working jobs needed 
in the home. 

Many of the pupils have constructed 
poultry houses, brooder houses, potato 
storage bins, rehung gates, repaired gar- 
den fences and set out shrubs and trees 
around home. A number of homes have 
been made more sanitary by the students’ 
efforts and assistance from their teacher. 

Not only does the instructor of agri- 
culture reach into the homes of his pupils, 
but he goes out into nearby communities 


with evening schools for the adult farm-- 


ers. Courses are taught, based on the 
needs of the community. Four such 
schools have been taught out from Pis- 
gah with around 100 enrolled, special em- 
phasis being placed upon home orchards, 
poultry raising, soil improvement, and 
cotton. Many farmers are reviving their 
orchards and fields to new activity and 
better yields. Purebred poultry as well as 
purebred seed are coming into their own. 
W. S. WHITE, 
Teacher Vocational Agriculture. 


Greater Uses of Cotton Campaign 


A GREATER uses of cotton campaign 
will be conducted in Georgia during 
the next 12 months. Miss Epsie Campbell, 
Athens, Ga., state supervisor of home eco- 
nomics education is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the campaign. In 
Atlanta while the Georgia Education As- 
sociation was in session, Miss Campbell 
presented the plan. It was endorsed by 
the association. M. L. Duggan, state 
superintendent of schools, has approved 
of it. All the state 
organizations will 
be asked to help 
make it a success. 


Among the fea- 
tures of the cotton 
campaign in Geor- 
gia will be a\cotton 
dress contest in 
which county, dis- 
trict and state win- 


school recently 
made 50 stools and 
10 window boxes. 
They paid for the 
lumber and the 
paint and when 









A HEALTHY BUNCH OF TRIPLETS 
J. D. Newman, Vance County, N. C., owns 
these triplets—eight weeks old the day they 
first had their pictures taken. The mother is 
% Jersey, producing 4% gallons of milk per 
day, and the sire a registered Jersey that was 
the champion of Franklin County last fall. 


ners will be selec- 
ted. All the uses 
of cotton will be 
studied by the gen- 
eral public and the 


\pupils in school, 
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OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 


Wet Weather Christians 


N THE city of St. Paul there once 


lived a judge named Hascal R. Brill. 
He was an unusual man. For half a cen- 
tury he was a member of the church of 
which I am the pas- 
tor. When he joined 
the church he reg- 
istered a promise 
that he would make 
an extra effort to 
attend church wor- 
ship on .wet or 
stormy Sundays, 

This judge and 
his noble wife reared 
a fine family, and 
the ideal which they kept to the fore 
was this, “If a thing is worth doing, and 
ought to be done, do not consider the 
weather.” So when he and his family 
wanted to take a vacation from ‘church, 
they chose a bright day. He used to say, 
“My pastor needs me in my place, es- 
pecially when bad weather keeps so many 
people away.” : 

The average pastor dreads to see a 
stormy Sunday because he knows that 
over half of his people haven’t a religion 
that will stand getting wet. 

The great work of the world is car- 
ried on by the meagre minority who dog- 
gedly determine to do their duty, no mat- 
ter what the cost. 

It was Admiral Nelson who said to his 
men before a great engagement, “Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” 

In war time we are not expected to 
consult our ease. Those who do are 
branded as slackers, and some are im- 
prisoned as traitors. 


What we need is to get our peace ac- 
tivities upon a war basis. 

A good habit firmly held through the 
years will develop a character that is 
like iron. The holding of any duty sub- 
ject to the way we happen to feel at any 
particular moment is the essence of 
weakness. 

What would an army be worth that 
was afraid of wet feet? Nothing! 

Many church goers cannot even stand 
a heavy dew. 

A man dropped into a church in a city 
one rainy night. He was not a Christian, 
A few of the faithful ones were present, 
but there was no service held. The pas- 
tor asked the man if he was a Christian, 
and he replied, “If your members don’t 
think enough of their religion to come 
out in the rain, I do not need to worry 
about becoming a Christian.” 

Faithfulness is a virtue so great that 
nothing is of much value without it. 

I went out into the country to speak 
on a Sunday morning. A rain came up. 
I said to the pastor of the church, “We 
will not have many people out this miorn- 
ing.” He said, “Wait till church time, 
and see.” Presently, here they came, 
over the hills, driving and walking; and 
the church was filled. When I expressed 
my surprise to an old gentleman that so 
fine an audience came out on a rainy 
Morning, he said, “We don’t mind the 
weather, for we are wet weather Chris- 
tians.” 

Half of the church members in Ameri- 
ca do not attend church regularly when 
the weather is good. Half of the other 
half stay away when the weather is bad. 
How is it in your neighborhood ? 

Well does the apostle remind us, “For- 
get not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether as the manner of some is.” 


|Grandma Says 


The child who gets 
what he wants by hav- 
ing a temper tantrum 
will try it. again. 

















J. W. HOLLAND 























































































»-. yet Buick clears 
the ruts and gives 






head-room as well 


Buick offers you far more than 
fleet, low, dashing lines . . . It 
provides all of the distinction 
of smart, low-swung bodies by 
Fisher with the additional ad- 
vantages of generous head-room 
and road-clearance. 


This remarkable combination of 


frame. 
pioneered by 


beauty, safety 
roadability. 


result of the Buick double-drop 


This brilliant advancement, 


Buick months 


ago, places Buick far ahead in 


and _ all-around 


” 9 
modish, graceful beauty—maxi-  giyicK MOTOR COMPANY 
mum head-room —and ability FLINT, MICHIGAN 
to clear the ruts—is the direct Division of General Motors Corporation 
SEDANS £1195 to #1995 ’ COUPES £1195 to 1850 
SPORT MODELS ?1195 to 41525 


All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich., government tax to be added. 
The G.M.A.C. finance plan, the most desirable, is available. 


- BUICK 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT...BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 





INVENTS AIR - BURNING 
FLAT IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time in Half 





Akron, Ohio.—An amazing new kind of flat 
iron that cuts ironing time in half and makes 
ironing day delightfully easy, cool and com- 
fortable in any home, has been invented by 
a local man. Official tests have proven this 
new iron cheaper to operate than a gas or 
electric iron; the laboratory figures showing 
an amazing low cost of only one cent to do 
the average family ironing. It burns 
air and 4% common kerosene (coal oil). 

The inventor, J. C. Steese, 135 Steese Bldg., 
Akron, Ohio, offers to send one of these irons 
for 30 days’ FREE trial or even to give one 
FREE to the first user in each locality who 
will help him introduce it. him your 
name today—also ask him to éxplain how 
you can get the a y and without experi- 
ence or capital $9 to $18 a day- iv. 
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and give you a steady income for 
the rest of your life, if you’ll.take 
care of my business in yor local- 
ity. No experience needed. Full 
or spare time. You don’t invest 
one cent, just be my local partner. 
Make $15.00 a day easy. Ride in a 
Chrysler Sedan I furnish and dis- 
tribute teas, coffee, spices, ex- 

; tracts, things people eat. I fur- 
nish everything including world’s finest super 
sales outfit containing 32 full size packages of 
highest quality products. Lowest prices. Big, perma- 
nent repeat business, Quality guaranteed by $25,000.00 
bond. With person I select as my . I go 50. 
Get my amazing offer for your locality. Write or Wire 

Cc. AN DE MARK 

Dept. 232-EE, 117 Duane St., Cincinnati, Ohio 
(Copyright 1928 by The Health-O Quality Products Co.) 
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WE GUARANTEE Progressive 
Farmer Advertising Reliable 
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Send us $2 and we will send you 
The Progressive Farmer and Farm 
Woman for five years. 
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1918... “Guess [ll Try ‘Soda’ ” 

1919... “H-m-m, may be just luck” 
1920 
1921 
1922 
1923 
1924 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 


HAT’s the way it goes. A man sees his neighbors 

making big crops with Soda year after year. De- 
cides he’ ll try it, too. The first year with Soda, he makes 
more cotton than he ever made before. Wonders if it 
isn’t just luck. Tries it again. Oh, Boy! A “Soda” user 
the rest of his life. 


And right now is the time for you to use Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda. Side-dress your cotton and corn with 
Soda and you'll see how much good it really does. 
Your crops will look better right away. The increased 
yield and improved quality will soon be as plain as the 
nose on your face. 

Soda is the sure way to more cotton or corn per acre. 
It doesn’t cost much. You can’t afford not to use it. 







“Believe me... 


T’S SODA 


not luck!’’ 














































A year ago C. C. Hawkins, Americus, Ga., produced 
500 bales on 630 acres, using 400 Ibs. per acre of a mix- 
ture consisting of Nitrate of Soda, acid phosphate, 
cottonseed meal and potash. Then he side-dressed 
with 100 Ibs. of Soda per acre. 100 acres produced 100 
bales, 25 acres of which made 28 bales. In 1927 he did 
not side-dress his crop but he says this year he will 
side-dress again with Soda. 


“I can’t afford not to use it.’’ 


Cc. C. HAWKINS 
Americus, Ga. 


Mr. Hawkins is a famous breeder of Duroc Jersey hogs. 


Cotton champions side-dressed their crops with Soda. 
No matter what you have under it, give your crop 
this standard nitrogen fertilizer now. Make some real 
- money this year. 
Free Fertilizer Data 


Our new pamphlet “‘Side-dressing Cotton and 
Corn’”’ shows how to make your time pay more 
profit. Tells how to use Soda after planting. It is 
free. Ask for pamphlet No. 10 or tear out this part 
of this ad and mail it with your name and address. 


Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


Hurt Building, Atlanta, Ga. 





Orlando Bk. & Tr. Bldg. 


Shepherd Bldg. 
Orlando, Fla. 


Montgomery, Ala. 





In writing, please mention Ad. No. 35V 
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Cotton Questions 
These Discussions May Help Solve Your Problem 
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Answered 


By B. L. MOSS 


At What Rate May Fertilizers Be surface, I would prefer it to the clay land 


Profitably Applied? 

ig HAT is the relation of the physi- 

cal condition and fertility of a soil 
to its capacity for using the\ available 
elements of a.commercial fertilizer, and 
are there any rec- 
ommendations to be 
offered as to the 
profitable limit in 
the usé of such fer- 
tilizers? I mean, is 
there any way of 
judging correctly as 
to how much or how 
little a particular 
soil will take up?” 

In general, I be- 
lieve it issagreed that the friable, mellow 
sandy loam soils that extend in a broad 
belt from South Mississippi northeast- 
ward to New Jersey are probably the 
most responsive of all our soils to the 
use of commercial fertilizers, That is, 
a pound of available plant food applied 
to this type of soil will be more nearly 
utilized by the plant than on any other 
soil type we have. And, in general, this 
is true of mellow sandy loam soils al- 
most wherever we go, provided, of course, 
there is sufficient moisture. 

As to the relation of soil fertility to 
the profitable use of fertilizers it has 
been well proved, other factors being 
equal, that the poorer a soil is the greater 
its response to applications of fertilizers. 
For instance, our sandy loam soils in the 
Cotton Belt are generally quite low in 
nitrogen, and it is on such soils that lib- 
eral applications of commercial nitrogen 
are most profitable. 

As to how much commercial fertilizer 
per acre may be profitably applied on 
particular soil types, this problem has 
been fairly well worked out by our ex- 
periment stations and best farmers. For in- 
stance, we know that for cotton on our thin 
sandy loams we may quite safely use 1,000 
pounds per acre of a mixture running 8 
per cent phosphoric acid, 6-to 8 per cent 
nitrogen and 4 per cent potash. Simi- 
larly, repeated tests have shown us that 
on most of our older Delta soils, as much 
as 200 to 300 pounds per acre of nitrate 
of soda or its equivalent may be profit- 
ably used, and that no other fertilizing 
element seems to generally pay on these 
lands. For corn, oats and other crops 
on our various soil types similar fer- 
tilizer information has likewise been 
worked out. So much so is this true, 
that a man traired in the use of fertili- 
zefs can now, nearly everywhere in the 
Cotton Belt, pretty accurately prescribe 
the best fertilizer practice for any given 
soil type and crop. 


Best Soils for Cotton 
7 HAT are the advantages and dis- 
advantages, respectively, of loose, 
sandy soil and tight gumbo clay for 
growing. cotton. I have some of each 
type, and it is all bottom land.” 


If the moisture conditions are right, 
it may be safely said that few plants 
thrive on as wide range of soil types as 
does cotton. And, from Central Texas 
eastward, right moisture conditions us- 
ually mean not too much moisture, for in 
this area we almost always have enough 
moisture for cotton, and frequently too 
much. 


However, in my experience our least 
desirable cotton soil is a deep sand, with 
no clay nearer than 18 or more inches 
to the surface. If this reader’s deep sandy 
soil is of this type, then I am inclined to 
think his clay soil will be the better for 
cotton, provided, of course, its drainage 
is good. If, on the other hand, the sandy 
land is well drained and has a good clay 
subsoil within six or eight inches of the 





B. L. MOSS 


for cotton. 


Effect of Direction of Rows on 
Cotton Yields 
= OES the direction of the rows have 
anything to do. with the yield of 
cotton?” 

I know of no experiment station data 
on this point; but it is my belief that the 
direction of the rows will have little or 
no effect on the yield of cotton. This is 
a point of no great practical importance 
any way; for on probably 9 out of every 
10 acres grown in cotton in the South, 
control of surplus water demands _ that 
the rows be run in certain directions, 
So, even if the directions of the rows 
had any effect on yields, most of us 
could not run them in this particular 
direction, for the control of surface 
water would be a consideration of greater 
importance. 


Availability of Plant Foods in Cot- 
ton and Cornstalks 


¥. OW long is required for the fer- 
tilizing constituents in cotton and 
cornstalks to become available to plants?” 


These elements become available as soon 
as the stalks are sufficiently decayed to be- 
comea partofthe soil itself. How long 
this will take will depend upon whether the 
stalks are above ground or plowed under. _ 
When plowed under in February or March, 
as a general thing and in average seasons 
I should say that the plant foods in them 
begin to become available in June or July 
in quantities of some consequence. Of 
the plant foods contained in such mate- 
rials, considerable quantities will prob- 
ably remain over until the second or even 
the third year. 


Methods of Cultivation 
e HAT are the advantages of culti- 
vating young stuff with a ‘gee- 
whizz,’ and of ‘bar-of’ methods? Which 
is the best and why?” 

Personally, I much prefer the “gee- 
whizz,” for it covers the small grass and 
weeds in the drill, finely pulverizes the 
top soil, and leaves the row in excellent 
condition for the next cultivation. On 
the other hand, “barring-off” leaves the 
plants on a sharp ridge, making the next 
cultivation more difficult, and the land is ~’ 
left in a rough condition. 

Of course if a crop is extremely 
grassy, “barring-off” may be about the 
only means of saving it; but every effort 
should be made to get to it before it gets 
in this shape: I know, too, that there may 
be some sections where “barring-off” is 
still commonly done; but here we now 
see this practice very rarely, for farm- 
ers feel that they have found a better 
way, It may be true, too, that “barring- 
off” may be better on certain types of 
heavy soils, badly infested with certain 
grasses. 


Editor’s Note.—B. L. Moss, formerly 
managing editor of The Progressive Farm- 
er, is now a practical cotton grower of 
Soso, Miss. He grows about 400 acres 
each year. 


| ALABAMA COTTON. LATE 
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OTTON is getting off to a late start 
~~ in Alabama. In South Alabama a 
great deal of it was replanted. Excessive 
rains and unreasonably cold weather re- 
sulted in poor stands and in much cotton 
dying after it came up. Thousands of 
acres have been or will be. replanted. 

In Central and North Alabama «very 
little planting was done before the last 
of April. Excessive rains hindered farm 
work, - 

P. O. DAVIS, 

Editor, Alabama \Extension Service. 
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Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


Timely Orchard Pointers 
- OST fruit trees set more fruit than 
can be fully and completely devel- 
oped. In atest on a Missouri fruit farm 
an apple tree from which 1,200 apples 
were removed pro- 
duced 19 bushels 
of fruit, having 
a value of $31.75. 
Similar trees where 
the fruit was not 
thinned, averaged 
only $23.07 worth 
of fruit. In this 
test the aver- 
age for five thin- 
nedtrees was 
$24.91 worth of fruit, or $1.84 more per 
tree than the unthinned. It cost $2.25. 
per tree for thinning, and this was de- 
ducted before arriving at the $24.91 as 
the value of the fruit from the thinned 
trees. Whey reduced to an acre basis 
the fruit from the thinned apple trees 
was worth from $80 to $90 more, after 
deducting the cost of thinning, than from 
the unthinned trees. The apples from 
the thinned trees were larger, averaging 

148 to the bushel as compared to 160 

for the unthinned. The color was also 
better and 85 per cent of the fruit was 

No. 1’s from the thinned trees and 81 
per cent from the unthinned lot. Many 
tests conducted all over the country show 
clearly that it pays to thin not only ap- 
ples, but other kinds of fruit so as to 
produce the best quality and thereby get 
the best price. 

How to Thin Fruit. — Thinning 
should not be done, in the case of peaches, 
until after the so-called June drop, nor 
with the apples until enough size has 
been reached so that one can decide which 
are the best fruits. A good general plan 
is to pull off all the fruit that you feel 
should be pulled and then go back ‘and 
pull off half that remains. This may not 
be a scientific rule but if it is followed, 
9 times out of 10, there will still be 
enough fruit left. Generally speaking, 
peaches should be thinned so that there 
will be only one fruit for each four to 
five inches, and in case of apples, one 
fruit to each five to eight inches, de- 
pending on the size of the variety being 
thinned. 

Keep Up Spray Schedule. — Unless 
fruit is sprayed, wormy and rotten fruit 
is hound to be the result, May is a very 
important month for this work, Peaches, 
apples, and grapes especially need at 
least a couple of sprayings during this 
month. In March we published a spray 
calendar telling when to spray, with 
what, and for what. Those who have mis- 
laid their copy of the paper and do not 
have a spray calendar may obtain a copy 
from The Progressive Farmer by send- 
ing a two-cent stamp. By all means, do 
this spraying, even though it may be nec- 
essary to let it interfere somewhat with 
other kinds of work, because spraying 
Positively cannot be put off, but must be 
done at the right time, if it is to be ef- 
fective. 

Pick Up Peach Drops.— Usually a 
good portion of the young peaches that 
set drop off before they are as big as the 
end of the finger. If these are examined 
nearly all of them will be found to have 
little worms in them, these being the 
cause in many cases of the dropping. It 
is highly important, therefore, that these 
Small peaches be picked up every week, 
Or more often. Don’t think of this as 
some theoretical point that is of no prac- 
tical value, because such is not the case. 
If they are destroyed the number of 
worms for the second generation to at- 
tack the fruit after it is half grown or 
More will be very greatly reduced. Those 
who prefer may destroy the worms of 
these small peaches by burying two feet 
deep under the soil and covering with 

time, but the burning method is probably 
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Toasties 


the wake-up food 


Post Toasties brings you quick, new energy at break- 
fast—gives children fresh zest for school and play. 

Post Toasties is rich in energy—and quick to 
release this energy to the body because it is so easy 
to digest. 

No trouble to prepare. Serve right from the pack- 
age with milk or cream. Flavor? Just taste it! 
Crackling crisp. The natural sweetness of sun- 
mellowed corn! Be sure you get genuine Post 
Toasties in the red and yellow package. 

Postum Company, Inc., Battle Creek, Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: Postum Cereal, Post’s Bran Flakes, 


Post Toasties, Teatant Postum, Post’s Bran Chocolate and 
Grape-Nuts 





white 
MEN and WOMEN 
Good 


in business retailing Re ‘s 

Health Products to your neigh Easy 
to sell monthly $250 to $500 worth of 
flavors, spices, soaps, toilet prepara- 
tions, veterinary and poultry products, 
etc. Over 150 different daily necessi- 
ties. No selling ‘% 





g W.T.RAWLEIGH CO. feniit. Tens. 
‘ Please tell me how | can make more money 


Name. 
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d on getting a deal when order 


ONE WINDMILL 
for a Lifetime 


Is all you will need to buy if you select with “ 
care. The Auto-Oiled Aermotor is made to 
last a lifetime. It oils itself; adjusts itself to 
the strong winds, and works quietly and efficiently in 
any wind. Day after day, year after year, you will depend 
on it to pump the water which you are constantly using. 
_If you choose an Aermotor of the right *f 
size for your well, and a tower high enough 
to get the wind from all sides, the Aermotor 
will do the rest. One oiling a year is all that it needs. 
The gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed gear case. 
The improved Auto-Oiled Aermotor is stronger and 


so well made that there is nothing to get out of 
order. Turn it loose and let it run, and you will 
always have fresh water when you want it. 
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The flavor 
of fresh mint 

leaves adds to your 
Springtime joys. 












** After Every meal’’ 
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forDouble Wear' 


Right where the strain 
comes, Big Yank is strongest. 
Thread-riveted for double pro- 
tection! Nowonderit outwears 
two ordinary work shirts. It’s 
almost impossible to rip. 

Cut loose and full for big- 
muscled men, Big Yank never 
binds. Made by specialists as 
skilled as dress-shirt workers! 

Only by making millions of 
shirts a year can we give such 
value. Specially woven mate- 
rials. Twelve top-quality 
features. The Standard Work 
Shirt of the World—for only 
$1! See Big Yank at your local 
apron 


¢ furnishin; oof 

bee seas YANK ' Work i hice oc ony 
the other advertised Reliance products 

A being made anywhere except in the 
Reliance sunlit ogy under the most 


sanitary conditions, by women 
tives. 


opera 
RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
212 WEST MONROE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






Thread-Riveted at. 
All Strain Points 
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FLOOD AND WILSON LEARN MORE OF 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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HEN do we eat?” We had come 

ashore at Bathurst, British West 
Africa, right after breakfast and by two 
o’clock Jim was clamoring for his chop. 
It was too much trouble to make the 
round trip back to the “West Humhaw” 
for lunch in the rearing, bucking surf 
boat, and there wasn’t a hotel or res- 
taurant in town. 

Jim’s mind works better when he’s 
hungry, and he was hungry then, “Let’s 
go down to the public market and buy 
some fruit and anything else that looks 
good,” he suggested. And it was good 
advice. 

Finding the public market in a west 
African coast town is like locating the 
hill-among a colony of ants. All roads 
lead to the market and where the ants 
swarm the thickest, 
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dering how much he could eat before the 
caffeine would affect him. I put the oth. 
ers in my pocket to throw away some 
other time, instead of contributing any 
further to the delinquency of this little 
chocolate drop. 


A wizened old hag, stripped to the 
waist and smoking a pipe, sat crogs- 
legged on the floor beside a tray full of a 
sort of bread stuff. Raised dough biscuits 
they were, round and the size of cocoa- 
nuts. She wasn’t ambitious enough te 
brush the flies off and I wasn’t hungry 
enough to eat one. Next to her was a 
black Mohammedan, beard, slippers, tur- 
ban, and all. He had a stock of glass 
beads, little rusty padlocks, and leather 
bags. A couple of dollars would haye 
bought him out. I asked to photograph 
him and he re- 
fused. I offered a 





voila! there is the 
hill. The Bathurst 
blacks were milling he 
around in the mar- 
ket exactly like 
ants about their 
queen. 


j 
bed 


Imagine a big, 
square, open-air 
commons laid out 
like a state fair ex- 
hibit hall, and then 
try to imagine ev- 
ery legitimate space 
and every passage 
way as well clut- 
tered up with bab- 


sugar and what not, guarding their prec- 
ious little stocks and chattering back and 
forth ,like so many children playing 
house. 


E APPROACHED one drowsy old 

dowager sitting on ar empty oil can 
with a calabash full of green oranges 
on a mat beside her. “How much for 
orange?” I asked. Someone had told 
me those green oranges were good to 
eat, in spite of their color. 


“Penny for two,” she said, spanking 
her lips together with a thick smack. 
We bought four. “You dash me, mas- 
teh?” She too, knew that word, the Afro- 
English for tip. I dashed her two of 
the oranges, and the transaction was legal 
with everyone satisfied. Then I sat down 
on a deserted table to eat my warm or- 
ange, while Jim ventured back behind the 
market, on the beach, where a collection 
of natives were milling around in a 
drinking carousal or celebration of some 
kind that didn’t appeal to me. 

Next to me a buxom Negress, bulging 
like a shining egg plant above her yel- 
low wrapper, was selling cola nuts. The 
meat of these smooth, thin-shelled nuts 
contains a stimulating drug sufficiently 
powerful to intoxicate a man if he chews 
enough of them. I bought a few, peeled 
off the thin shell of one and nibbled at 
the meat. It was bitter and I started to 
toss the half-eaten kernel away when a 
young boy interrupted with, “Dash it to 
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me, mastah.” I handed it to him, won- 





shilling and he 
turned his back. 





T THE far 

end of the 
square were the 
fish, piles of them, 
fresh and foul, 
dried and drying. 
One of the fish 
mongers sidled up 
to me, pointed to 
my camera and 
said, “Draw me.” 
He was a dashing 
young buck but 


bling ‘blacks, each nothing unusual. I 
one with some lit- didn’t care for his 
tle stock to sell. picture and _ told 
Place this, in your him so. I didn't 
imagination, in the care for his odor 
muggy, _ stifling either, but he must 
tropics where Ne- have krfown that, 
groes sweat and orem — He mumbled some- 
goats pant in the AN AFRICAN PUBLIC MARKET SCENE thing about dash 
shade, where filth- and two shillings 
fattened flies drone unmolested over but I didn’t want his picture at 
rotten bananas and foul fish, and where all- and certainly didn’t care to 
mangy dogs wallow in the dust. pay him for it. He pleaded, but I was 
There sit the merchants in the midst firm, and the black clouds gathered on 
of their wares of fruit, baskets, cala- all sides to hear the arguments. His 
bashes, cola nuts, ground nuts, bread, English was as bad as my African. 


“Mastah, he like dash you two shillings 
for draw him photograph,” finally vol- 
unteered a friendly interpreter. Ah, that 
was a horse of a different color. He evi- 
dently thought I had simply to snap him 
and then reach into my camera, pull out 
the photograph and hand it to him. It 
was difficult to explain why I couldn't 
take his money, but it was a pleasure to 
try. 

This dashing young Negro wasn’t the 
only one who surprised us that way. In 
the same market a ragged old wreck 
touched my raincoat and gestured that 
he would like to have it. I couldn’t dash 
away my only raincoat and was pulling 
away when he explained that he wanted 
to buy it. And he was willing to pay 
what it was worth too. I didn’t sell. 
Others offered to buy my fountain pen 
and even my two-dollar watch. 


In the middle of all this haggling Jim 
suddenly panted up to my elbow. “Let's 
get out of here,” he whispered—and I 
didn’t stop to ask him why. I had caught 
one glimpse of a scowling black Moham- 
medan’s face at the head of a walking 
delegation close upon Jim’s heels. 


We catapulted out of the market, fol- 
lowed by the storm clouds. Between gasps 
Jim told his story: The celebrants on 
the beach were cooking chop and mix 
ing up some kind of a drink which they ~ 
sipped out of big bowls. Jim had secured © 
permission to photograph;a young buck > 


(Continued on page 19) 
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; HEALTH SERMONETTES 








By F: M. REGISTER, M. D. 
Exiitor, Health Department 








A Few Things to Do in May for 
Health’s Sake 


“The voice of one who goes before, 
To make the path of June more beautiful 
Is thine, sweet May.” 


E SPOKE last month of some 


health activities that should be car- |, 


ried out in April-> Now we are enumer- 
ating a few things that might, with 
profit, be mut into 
practice in May :— 

1. Get vaccinated 
against typhoid fev- 
er. This is a disease 
of summer and fall. 
Of course, you can 
have typhoid fever 
during any month 
in the year, but it is 
much more preval- 
ent in summer. Vac- 
cination for typhoid should be given to 
all members of your family, including 
that pretty baby, one year old, and grand- 
dad, who is now on the shady side of 
life. Just because he is old, and some- 
one says that old’ people do not have ty- 
phoid, do not neglect having him and 
grandmother, too, vaccinated against ty- 
phoid fever, for this is a disease that is 
no respector of persons, age, color, sex, 
or nationality. 

2. Plant a garden for health’s sake. 
The greater \the variety of vegetables 
you eat, the better your digestion will be, 
and the better every part of your body 
will function. 

3. Fix up and clean up the cow stable 
and lot, in order that your chances of 
producing clean, healthful. milk will be 
greatly increased. Milk is practically a 
complete food, and for health’s sake, 
milk should be consumed in larger quan- 
tities than we consume at this time, espe- 
cially in the South. Do not forget that 
healthful milk must be clean milk. There 
is not another food product that is as 
easily contaminated by careless handling 
as milk. We should take the best of 
care of the cow and of her milk, too. 
Let’s paraphrase the old song :— 

“If I had a cow that gave good milk, 

I'd dress her in the finest silk; 


I'd feed her on the choicest hay 
And milk her lots of times a day.” 





DB. REGISTER 


The cow that gives good milk cannot be 
treated too well nor kept too clean. 

4. Drain now the rainbarrels, old cans, 
and other things that hold water where 
mosquitoes can breed, that you failed to 
drain in April. 

5. If you didn’t fix up the well ‘and 
pump to keep surface water out, do it 
now. 

6. You had better get a thermos bottle 
in which to carry your drinking water, 
for, you know, we begin to take motor 
trips in May. It is dangerous to drink 
all kinds of water. 

7. If you have not already screened 
your house (and, if needed, patched and 
renewed the screens you already have), 
May is not too late for this important 
health job. Do it now. 


| _ ASK ME ANOTHER _| 








Answers on Page 22) 
OW does malaria spread? 
2. What is a spray ring? 
q 3. As used in market terms, what are 
shorts” and “longs”? 

4. Which breed of dairy cows produces milk 
tichest in butterfat? 

5. What effect has the break in the hog 
market in Europe had on our exports? 

6. What is the estimate of the number of 
cattle on farms in the United States on Jan- 
Wary 1, 1928? 

7. How does this compare with a year ago, 
end with four years ago? 

8. How does an American laborer compare 
in efficiency with the average Chinese la- 
borer? 

9. Where can information be secured about 
marketing farm products by pafcel post? 

10. What is the motto of high school stu- 
dents studying vocational agriculture? 











Gum-Dipped for extra 
strength, stamina and 
mileage. This tire is the 
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Dealers. 
Save You 


Money and 
\ | \\\ Serve You 
Mm Better 





with a Tire to Meet Every Motorist’s Need 


Firestone Dealers offer a complete line of tires, 
each supreme in its price class—the De Luxe 
Firestone, the Oldfield, the Courier, the Airway. 
All are made by Firestone in the world’s most 
economical tire plants—an assurance of the most 
for your money. 

Every car owner can take advantage of 
Firestone economies in manufacturing and in 
securing raw materials which mean a saving 
of millions of dollars annually to American 
motorists. 

In the Far East there are ten Firestone 
buying offices for the purchase of crude 
rubber from the native planter. In Liberia, 
Africa, a vast million acre plantation devel- 
opmentis building for Firestonea complete 








independence from foreign rubber monopoly. 
Firestone recently added to its manufacturin 
facilities the largest cord fabric plantin the vocal 

Firestone distributes tires only through 
regular service-giving dealers direct from 150 
Factory Branches and Warehouses—never 
through mail order houses or so-called special 
distributors. 

You are assured fresh, clean tires along with 
the expert service and advice of Firestone 
Dealers—who have been trained at 
Firestone Tire Repair Schools and Dealer 
Educational Meetings. See the Firestone 
Dealer nearest you, He is prepared to save 
you money and serve you better, no mat- 
ter what price tire you want to buy. 
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AIRWAY 


OLDFIELD COURIER 
A rugged tire warranted | by Firestone. Scien- Backed by Standard Tire Manufacturers’War- _ For the light car. Safety Tread. The Firestone- 
tific tread di specially ranty; anti-skid with protecting ribs to _— built tire for motorists seeking a good tire at a 





protected sidewalls. 


sidewalls; low price. 


’ very low price. ? 
AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER .. Sern Siirrtord, 











CLEAN OFF A BOG SPAVIN 


or thoroughpin promptly with 
Absorbine. It is penetrating but 
does not blister nor remove the 
hair. You can work the horse at 
thesame time.$2.50at druggists, 
or postpaid, Describe your case 
for special instructions. Write 
for valuable horse book 4-S free, 


A user writes: ‘‘Had one horse with 

te on both hind legs. One bot- 
tleA bine cleaned them off. Horse 
now going sound and well.” 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK RE 


WF, YOUNG. Inc. 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 



























PREVENT ANTHRAX 


Write us for a free booklet telling about 
SINGLE, DOUBLE 
AND SIMULTANEOUS VACCINES 
for the prevention of Anthrax. 
ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


PARKE. DAVIS & COMPANY 
IT, MICHIGAN, U. 8. 4. 








IT PAYS TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY , 








> Bargain SALE! 


OLID GOLD effect case guar- 
anteed 25 years. Richly 
engraved. Locomotive 
crown. ‘Timekeeper dial. 


Million Dollar 
Why pay $20 to "00 "4 


your next 
ie Order 87 
Pay 
nba Sale 

price of only 

and postage on arrival. 
Waldemar Knife and 


Chain to match FREE. 
SEND NO MONEY 
Send postal today. FREE 
TRIAL. Wear 10 days at 
our expense. Money back 
if not delighted. 

Bradiey, 1626, Newton, MASS. 


= BOND 
GUARANTEE 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR’ 


ONDAY, May 7.—There is no sin- 
gle known food product which con- 
tains vitamines iti greater variety or in 
gteater or more available amounts than 
Tuesday, May 8. 
—Do not give the 
hen the egg shell 
just so for it may 
teach her to eat 
eggs. Put the shells 
in a warm place un- 
til dry, then crush 
fine and mix into 
the yellow corn feed. 
It is a good source of lime. 
Wednesday, May 9.—The shell of the 
egg is porous and does permit the en- 
trance of dirt, odors and germs. it 
should be kept clean instead of made 
clean. Those from which it has been 








MRS. W. N. HUTT 


“Do you want to buy a rooster?” She 
answers “Yes,” then turns to her right 
and asks the same question and gets the 
same answer. When the circle is com- 
pleted the leader starts the following, 
“Has it got feathers?” “Yes.” “Can it 
crow?” “Yes.” “How does it crow?” 
“U.s-00-0-000.” By this time everyone 
is in a gale of laughter. 

An egg race comes next. Divide the 
crowd into teams. Have two baskets at 


Egg rolling contest. In this the eggs 
are rolled to a goal, a fork being used. 
Egg ball is played by giving bean bags, 
egg-shaped, to blind-folded guests who 
are turned around twice and told to throw 


A GOOD BREAKFAST FOR A MAN WHO DOES MANUAL LABOR 


The fresh strawberries, cereal, buttered toast, baked eggs, cream and sugar on berries 
coffee supply all necessary bodily needs until the noon meal. 


lution, pour it imto the preserving vessel 
and add the eggs a few at a time as they 
are gathered fresh each day. 

Any good clean vessel can be used, but 
it is better to use one of wood, glass, or 
crockery than one of metal. Use only 
clean ecggs. Infertile. eggs are 
Paes the shell is cracked, the egg 

ys spoil. All eggs must be com- 
eninge the waterglass as long 
sg pe If some of the 

evaporates, add more water. A 
lid will prevent evaporation. When 

waterglass eggs are to be boiled, stick 
needle through the shelf at the large 
to prevent the shell from breaking. 


ESSAY ON EGGS | 


N EGG,” explains an admirable 
essayist down in Kansas, “is com- 
posed of four parts—the shell, the yolk, 
the white and the price. The shell is 
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and in 





necessary to wash the dirt and protective 
covering should be used soon at home. 
It is estimated that wetting eggs makes 
over 5,000,000 dozen go bad needlessly 
each year. 

Thursday, May 10—The National 
Poultry Council assures us that eggs are 
recognized as’a food for the athlete, be- 
ing regularly a part of the diet at the 
training table and the one and most de- 
sirable food to be consumed just prior 
to a strenuous athletic contest. 

Friday, May 11—Eggs served with 
cereals, milk or vegetables insure a bal- 
anced diet. 

Saturday, May 12.—Have you noticed 
that even the egg, which is one of our 
most concentrated foods, is about % 
water and that even the yolk is % water? 
Nature certainly recognized the need of 
water in our systems. 

Sunday, May 13-—This is Mother’s 
Day. We cannot actually pin a rose on 
the old mother hen but we can do it in 
our minds by giving thought to her value 
to us. Long may Henrietta Hen and her 
husband Henry live and thrive! 





| HOSTESS AND GUEST | 


An Egg Party 
S eo invitation may be written on a 


gay colored egg-shaped card:— 


You’re eggspected at my party 
At cight ‘next Monday eve. 
That ’tis going to be eggsciting 
You’d béttér just believe! 





An ice-breaker, is called “U-u-00-0-000.” 
All sit in a circle. The first one turns 
to her neighbor on the right and says, 


\ 


at the big basket in the center. If one set 
of balls is green and one lavender it is 
easy to keep count. 

Partners for refreshments are chosen 
by matching egg-shaped cards cut in two 
irregularly. 

Refreshments of egg and olive filled 
sandwiches and lemonade are liked. If 
a sweet is desired then place a half peach 
on an oval slice of sponge cake and sur- 
round with sweetened whipped cream, 
flavored with vanilla, forced through a 
tube. It looks like a great egg. 


The egg hunt is very good if a game 
is desired after refreshments, especially 
if it be a child’s party. Children enjoy 
finding the candy eggs im obscure places 
and taking them home. 





TO PRESERVE EGGS WITH 
WATERGLASS 


AKE 10 quarts of water that has 

been boiled for a few minutes and 
allowed to cool. When cold add 1 quart 
of good quality waterglass and stir thor- 
oughly. Let the mixture stand a short 
time, then give it another good brisk 
stirring. The waterglass is heavier than 
water and will go to the bottom if not 
thoroughly mixed. This should give 
enough of the mixture to cover about 15 
to 20 dozen eggs, depending on the shape 
of the storage vessel and the way the 
eggs are packed into it. If the @ggs are 
carefully placed in the vessel on end and 
close together, more eggs can be put in 
and less mixture required to cover them. 
This is not necessary, however, as it is 
usually more convenient to mix the so- 
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very fragile, like one of the Ten Com- 
mandments, and can be broken without 
an effort. The price is the biggest part 
of the egg and its greatest protection. 
The price alone has saved millions of 
young eggs from being boiled and eaten. 
Eggs are very delicate and spoil very 
quickly. When an egg spoils it puts its 
whole heart into the performance. One 
can tell a spoiled egg as far as it can 
be seen, and with one’s eyes shut at that, 
if the wind is in the right direction. 
There was a time when every one ate 
fresh eggs in summer and went without 
in winter. Nowadays, however, busi- 
ness methods have led man to buy all the 
fresh eggs in summer and store them un- 
til winter, when they have pena a rich 
russet flavor.” 


| THIRTY-NINE YEARS YOUNG | 
The Egg Shampoo 


F THE hair is very fair use only the 

whites of the eggs for an egg sham- 
poo but, with most hair, it is well to 
use the whole egg because the oil of the 
yolk is good for the scalp while the white 
entangles the dirt. 

First brush out the hair well and if it 
is long, divide it into strands. Beat up 
the whites of two eggs, with or without 
one level tablespoonful of cream of tar- 
tar. With a small tooth brush or sponge 
apply the mixture to the scalp, leave it 
on for a few moments and then rub into 
the scalp well with the fingertips, mov- 
ing the scalp well over the skull. If two 
eggs have not been sufficient to spread 
over and moisten all the hair beat up 
another. 








Rinse the hair well two or three times 
in tepid water, never hot. Many people 
follow the egg shampoo with a shampoo 
of dissolved soap jelly or one of the 
commercial shampoos of which there are 
some good ones on the market. Rinse in 
several warm waters and end with a 
cold rinse. 

The egg shampoo keeps the hair fluffy 
and brightens its color. 

Rain water is best for the hair_unless 
the water is already soft. If soft water 
cannot be obtained add a little borax or 
a tablespoon of lemon juice to the fast 
rinsing water. 


| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 
How Chickens Increased the 


Family Income 


N March 10, 1925, at the age of 15 

years, I bought from one of my 
cousins (who keeps one of the best strains 
of Rhode Island Red chickens) 39 one- 
day-old baby chicks at 10 cents each. 
My mother let me give them to one of 
her sitting hens. I fed them lightly on 
cornbread crumbs and clabbered milk 
for about three weeks, then began in- 
creasing the feed and giving them more 
range and feeding them on clean earth 
or floor every day. I swept out the 
sleeping place daily and scalded it out 
twice a week. 

I raised 36 chicks in 3 months. At 
this age they weighed from 2% to 3 
pounds each. I sold them at~40 cents 
per pound. 

Mother considered my investment quite 
a help and growing chickens for the 
market very, very profitable after we fig- 
ured that the investment of $3.90 had 
grown to $38.40 in 3 months. 

T enjoyed caring for these chicks very 
much and really I believe they enjoyed 
my association with them. The one 
cockerel that I kept in remembrance of 
my flock still hops up on the back steps 
mornings that he thinks we oversleep to 
remind us that the weeds are growing in 
the garden or that it is time I brought 
his warm crumbs. WILMA DALLAS. 

Newton County, Miss. 


| TO REMOVE EGG STAINS 

















oe chief constituents of egg stains 
are albumen, or egg white and fat of 
which the yolk contains about 33 per 
cent. A yellow pigment known as lutein 
is. present in the yolk. Heat, which co- 
agulates albumen, renders egg stains 
somewhat . difficult to remove. There- 
fore they should be washed or sponged 
with cold or lukewarm water before any 
hot water is applied. Sometimes a large 
part of the stain hardens on the surface 
of the material and may be scraped off 
with a blunt knife. Use one of the fol- 
lowing agents to remove egg stains :— 


1. Cold water followed by hot water 
and soap.as in ordinary laundering, 


2. Cold water followed by a grease 
solvent. Allow the stained place to dry 
after being sponged with cold water. 
Then apply the naphthol, benzine, ether 
or some other grease solvent. 


|_PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


|S giene of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pat- 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 

stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our “Fashion Book” contains hundreds of 
styles for morning, afternoon’ and evening 
wear during the spring. Send 15 cents for 
your copy. Address Pattern Department, The 
Progressive Farmer. 
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| ~ _ DAYTIME FROCK 











Checked gingham is the medium chosen 
for a model for the busy housewife. Pat- 


, tern comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 


42, 44, 46, and 48 inches bust measure. 








|THE FOCD VALUE OF EGGS _ 


NOMEONE called eggs sunshine in 

sealed packages. It is a pretty good 
name for them. The world would not 
be much without sunshine, would it. 


If every egg weighed 100 ounces, 11 
oz. would be shell, 32 oz. yolk and 57 
white. Of the edible part of the egg 
about 12 ounces would be protein, the 
tissue or flesh builder, and 2 ounces of 
mineral matter on which the growth of 
hair, teeth, bones and finger nails is de- 
pendent. 

The white and yolk of the egg are not 
the same in composition for the white 
contains more protein and water than 
the yolk and scarcely any fat and min- 
eral matter. The yolk contains much fat 
and mineral matter. 


The chief mineral salts in egg yolk are 
iron, phosphorus and lime or calcium. 
Iron compounds are necessary for the 
formation of hemoglobin, which makes 
Possible the coagulation of the blood. 
McCollum in his book on The Newer 
Knowledge of Nutrition says that a diet 
can be normal in every respect but if 
there is a deficiency of calcium, phos- 
Phorus and fat-soluble A, changes take 
Place in the skeleton called rickets. In 
rickets the membrane that covers the 
bone, particularly the bone ends, as in 
the joints, becomes inflamed, This pre- 
vents the proper deposit of lime cells be- 
heath and a soft spongy bone results. 
Then follows irritability, indigestion, 
diarrhea, bow legs, bulging foreheads, 
thinness and other symptoms of rickets. 


Now the object of the egg is to pro- 
duce the chick. It therefore contains 
everything needed for flesh, bone, skin, 
feathers, bill, eyes and insides. What 
the chick does not need is energy or 


heat for it is better. that it be perfectly 
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still in its little shell; andthe mother 
supplies the heat. What the egg does 
for the chicks it does for the child; it 
has the elements for flesh and bone but 
not for heat and energy. Therefore, 
bread, rice, grits, cereal, potatoes or 
some other mild flavored starchy food 
should be eaten with egg to supply the 
energy to study and work, play and sing. 


Eggs contain vitamines, those new sub- 
stances discovered during the last few 
years in milk, cod liver oil, yellow corn 
products and leafy green food. Vitamines 
A, B, CG, D and E have been discovered 
and egg yolk contains A, B, D and E. 

A, commonly called fat-soluble A, in- 
creases the ability of the body to resist 
colds, measles, scarlet fever, tuberculosis 
and other infections. Eggs and cod 
liver oil contain vitamine B and seem 
to be the two foods highest in preventing 
as well as curing rickets in young chil- 
dren. Vitamine D seems to take the 
place of sunshine and aids its action in 
bone development, particularly for very 
young children and for the mother be- 
fore the baby is born. Recent tests show 
that eggs contain E, the vitamine, the 
lack of which produces sterility and 
faulty offspring. 

An egg yolk a day is especially recom- 
mended for a child from weaning to 
school age; and a whole egg a day for 
older children. 


| THE EGG BEAUTY MASK 


t 
6 be well groomed woman’s trusted 

aid for centuries has been the beauty 
mask. It is used for keeping the skin 
clear and removing fine wrinkles. The 
clay; the oatmeal and the egg packs are 
used most frequently. 

First clean the face well with a cleans- 
ing cream, wipe off the excess, wash with 
warm water and a mild pure soap, dry 
well and apply a skin food with a gentle 
upward rotary motion; wipe clean, put 











“on a little witch hazel or toilet water. 


The pores are now free of dirt and closed. 

Beat two egg whites slightly and apply 
to the face with a soft brush; when dry 
put on the beaten yolk of the egg and let 
dry. Leave on half an hour. 


If the skin is sensitive use cold cream 
to soften the egg but if not use warm 
(not hot) water. Pat the skin dry; ap- 
ply an astringent lotion or tonic., Apply 
face powder. Actresses use this every 
night for about 10 nights and then about 
once in two weeks thereafter. 


| OVER THE FARM PHONE | 
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Charm as a Business Asset 


T HAS come at last. Woman's grace 

and charm are recognized as business 
assets. I’ve always known a well dress- 
ed, well shaved farmer could go into a 
bank or store and get twice the credit 
his ill-shaved neighbor could get—every 
clothing advertisement directly or indi- 
rectly says so—but thus far every adver- 
tiser and other public institution has 
taken his wife’s attire and grace for 
granted. 

And now a “charm class” for the cul- 
tivation of good manners, taste in dress, 
voice, good English and other attributes 
of personal charm that are of practical 
importance to business and professional 
women, has been organized in the night 
school of Lafayette Junior Hill School, 
Los Angeles, California. 


Manners, the automatic “thank you” or 
smile and bow of acknowledgement, the 
deep, soft, well intoned voice, the speech 
that betokens the reading of good litera- 
ture, the training of the senses to ap- 
propriateness and beauty in design, color 
and line, all are valuable factors in the 
success of a woman whether her business 
be that of homemaker, school teacher, 
home demonstration agent, nurse, doctor, 
buyer, seller or gift shop owner. It’s 
splendid to see “charm” enter school por- 
tals. Yes, the world does move and in. the 
right direction, ‘too. 





























Miss Atice Braptey, Principal, Miss 
Farmer’s School of Cookery, and Cooking 
Editor, Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Miss Saran Fretp Spuint, Editor, Depart 
ment of Foods and Household Management, 
McGall’s Magazine. 














Famous cooking experts 


recommend making . 


all your jams and jellies with Certo 


**f NERTO, it seems to me, is one of 
those modern aids to house- 
keeping which no woman should will- 
ingly do without,” says Miss Sarah 
Field Splint, Editor, Department of 
Foods and Household Management, 
McCall’s Magazine. 

“To be able to make jams and 
jellies by boiling the fruit from 4 a 
minute to 2 minutes instead of the 
usual 20 to 25 minutes means a saving 
of the busy housewife’s time and at- 
tention to say nothing of fuel. One of 
the advantages of jelly-making by the 
Certo method is that it is sure to turn 
out right. Even if you have never be- 
fore in your life made a glass of jelly 
you cannot fail. With your first at- 
tempt you become an expert. You 
need no previous experience. Simply 
follow instructions! . . 


“Now there is no fruit or fruit juice 
that cannot be made into jam or jelly 
with Certo and they will be of a rich 
flavor and fine color when made by the 
Certo short boil method... . 

“Satisfy the natural craving of 
children for sweets by giving them 
wholesome jams and jellies made with 


Certo.” 


Miss Autce Brapiey, Principal of 
Miss Farmer’s School of Cookery, and 
Cooking Editor of Woman’s Home 


e Nearly 100 recipes for 
F; ree. jams, jellies and mar- 
malades, and booklet beautifully 
illustrated in color showing new 
and interesting ways to serve 
them. Just mail the coupon. If 
you want trial half-bottle of Certo 
send 10c (stamps or coin). 


Companion, says of Certo: “‘I strongly 
advise all housewives to make all their 
jams and jellies with Certo because:— 
It’s easier— Takes only one minute’s 
boiling. Tastes better—No flavor 
boiled away. Better color—Not dark- 
ened by long boiling. No worry—Never 
fails to set. Is economical—Fifty per 
cent more from given amount of fruit 
and no waste from failures.” 

The secret of a perfect jam or jelly texture 
is to have a correct proportion of fruit or 
fruit juice, sugar, and that natural jellifying 
substance which Nature herself makes and 
stores in fruits in varying amounts. The 
common deficiency of this jellifying sub- 
stance has been responsible for most of the 
jam and jelly making failures in the past. 
Some fruits are comparatively rich in it; 
others contain very little. Very few fruits 
have enough of it to jellify all the juice they 
contain, and all fruits lose it as they ripen. 

We have extracted this natural jellifying 
substance from fruit, refined, concentrated, 
and bottled it for your convenient use. This 
is Certo. With Certo any kind of fruit— 
even those you have néver before been able 
to use for jelly—will now jell perfectly 
every time. With only one minute’s boiling! 

So that you may know exactly how much 
jellifying substance various fruits require, 
we have worked out in our testing kitchens 
accurate recipes for all kinds of jams and 
jellies—nearly one hundred in all. A book- 
let containing these recipes is under the 
label of each bottle of Certo. 

Get Certo from your grocer today, 














Centro Corporation, 270 Granite Building, Roch x N.Y. 
(If you live in Canada, addieset Certo, Cobourg, ‘On 


Please send me free recipes and booklet in color on jams, jellies and marmalades. 

























F Leader Boys Pep Up Club Work in Georgia 


The More Than 400 of These Youthful Leaders Promise Great Things for 1928 


Ts 417 leader boys in Georgia bid 
fair to put club work on a more or- 
ganized basis, and to secure results that 
will far surpass records of preceding 
years. They are organizing clubs by so- 
liciting members and putting on regular 
meetings with social activities as a fea- 
ture part as well as demonstrations in 
various subjects of local interest. Some 
of them have baseball teams which chal- 
lenge other school communities, some 
have musicians who “set club work on 
fire” as one youngster puts it, while oth- 
ers are planning picnics and plays for 
entertainment. The letters from the boys 
themselves will probably give a better in- 
sight into their practices, so a few are 
given below :— 

Herschel Price of Harrison Com- 
munity, Washington County, says :— 

“We are doing fine.in club work. I have al- 
ready raised a.nice little sum of about $10, 
and we are going to buy a hog and keep him 
a while and put the other in the bank or to 
our fund for Camp Wilkins (the state 4-H 
club camp). We want to raise quite a nice 
little sum for our boys. 

“I won two scholarships, one for the best 
all-round club boy and the other on stock 
judging, the last one being given to the next 
high boy. I also won a trip to the South- 
eastern Fair, besides a Jersey calf and $4 on 
my cotton and potatoes. My cotton seed sold 
for about $100. 

“My calf is fine. I’ve already had several 
offers for him, but I’m hoping to have him 
help pay my college expenses before very 
long. 

“I was at Deepstep some time ago and the 
president of the club activities in that com- 
munity asked me to make a talk, which I 
gladly did. 

“I have been elected president of my liter- 
ary class‘in school. 

“I have culled a good many chickens and 
have helped mother with her landscaping. 

“There are some ladies in Harrison who 
have asked me to help them with their land- 
scaping, s0 we want you to get Mr. Harvey 
(the landscape specialist) to come down and 
help these ladies. I also want him to land- 
scape our school yards.” 

You see, this boy is interested in his 
school and community as well as his 
club. Herschel has made a splendid 
leader for the past two years. 

And here’s a letter from Edwin 
Hammett, leader of Hillcrest school 
community in Troup County, who 
“sets club work on fire” :— 

“T was club leader in 1927 and had 11 mem- 
bers. Now in 1928 I have 18 members and 
am going to bring 10 of them to Camp Wil- 
kins this summer. 

“Tell that boy from Bibb County to look 
out. I am in his shoes. I’ve increased my 
enrollment this year, and om is right in 
behind Bibb. 

“Our club has a boy 18 years old who has 
played at a fiddlers’ convention and has helped 
make some records. Another boy plays a 
harp and another a banjo. We all gather on 
Sunday evenings and sometimes set club 
work on fire. Will show you this summer 
better than I can tell you. 

“Just to show you that fun isn’t all we 
have in Troup County, I myself have a pure- 
bred Jersey cow with first calf, which is a 
mighty fine and pretty heifer calf, and one 
registered hog; also a bank account of a 
few hundred dollars.” 


When these Troup County club boys 
come to camp with their instruments, 
we're going to have them play over 
radio. 

You will also note there is consid- 
erable rivalry among the leader boys 
as to who secures the best results with 
their clubs. Here is a letter from 
Cecil Shadburn, leader of the “How- 
ard Repeaters,” “the boy from Bibb 
County,” to whom reference was made 
in the letter above :— 

“The boys around Howard, most of them, 
can’t do anything; their mothers don’t want 
them to work—their hands might get soiled. 
But that won’t stop me. Just wait‘and see. 

“They have a scout patrol started here in 
Howard and you don’t hear a thing but 
scouts, and they will. hardly listen to club 
work, but I’m no quitter. I am going to 
join the scouts and beat around the bush, 


sorta. I al have my plans mapped ont. 
Just wait ané@ I will send you the names of 
my club boys. 


“I like the scouts all right and I think it 


' 


By G. V. CUNNINGHAM 
Georgia State Boys’ Club Agent 


is a good thing for boys, but nothing equals 
old 4-H Club Boys of America, the founda- 
tion of the future. 

“Here is some of my plan with the boys: 
A scout must be honest, true, kind, reliable. 
These are some of the main laws, but if 
you are a good club boy, you obey them all. 
A scout’s laws build character, but I haven't 
found another occupation im it. But 4-H 
club boys have character and the best oc- 
cupation in the world. Just wait and sec 
if this doesn’t prove out. 

“We are going to play Harold Tyner and 
his club in baseball next week. When we 
have played, I will write you how it comes 
out.” 

In a later letter, Cecil tells me about 
the baseball games and some more 
of his experiences as a club leader :— 

“Well, you know, the old ‘Union Go-Get- 
ters’ beat us two balkegames in succession. 
But if I lose every game between now and 
the day of the club rally, I'm going to do 
my best to win that game. 

“I have 18 members and I can’t get any 
more except some boys that go to school in 
town. But I can and am going to try my 
best to have the best club“in the county. 





“I told the boys how and when to plant 
their corn, too. 

“I know what to do now to be the best 
club leader in the state, and I am going to 
do my best to be that leader.” 


Now here’s a letter from a leader 
boy in Baker County, Kerby Mathis: 

“I was sure glad to hear from you, for I 
always like to hear from men who are push- 
ing club work. I am a member of it myself 
and enjoy it from start to finish each time, 
though I am a farm school boy in a county 
where railroads are not seen very often. It 
is a handicapped county but that doesn’t 
keep 4-H club work from growing. 

“I want to thank you for the compliment 
which you passed on the 4-H club work in 
Baker County, and too, in getting boys to 
go to Camp Wilkins. I want you to remem- 
ber us and save us a place. I can say for 
all that went from Baker County that the 
trip was enjoyed and they are already plan- 
ning on the trip for next summer.” 


And here’s a boy who sticks. to club 
work, Howard Grant, of Paulding 
County :— 


“I have been appointed leader of tne Dalles 


TWO OF GEORGIA’S LEADER BOYS PHOTOGRAPHED WITH SENATOR HOKE SMITH 


At the left is Cecil Shadburn of Bibb County; 


on the right is Roy Story of Crisp Coun- 


ty. Senator Smith was co-author of the Smith-Lever Bill that makes 4-H club work pos- 


sible for farm boys and girls. 
gia’s club boys. 


All the schools have waked up at last and 
have started club work, the best organiza- 
tion in the world. 

“Mr. Bruce, the best county agent in Geor- 
gia, wants me to go to good old Camp Wil- 
kins this year with my club 100 per cent and 
don’t think I’m not trying, for I can hardly 
sleep at night. I went down to his office 
and he gave me an armful of bulletins. Some 
were for my club boys, but I have a plenty 
to read yet. But I can’t get tired of club 
work. When you have the blues, you can 
almost look at an old 4-H club sign or motto 
and you forget anything. It makes me feel 
good to read a letter or a bulletin or any- 
thing telling what good club work is doing 
for the old U. S. A. 

“Miss Lowe, the home demonstration agent, 
told the girls that she wanted to fill up the 
schoolhouse with their exhibits. Then all 
the girls looked at me and laughed. I got 
up and said, “Well, if you all fill up the 
house, well, me and my boys will fill up the 
yard, and that covers about three acres.’ 
Our teacher said that was kinda like Frank- 
lin’s toast in France. The Englishman got 
up and said, ‘England, the sun that illumin- 
ates the world by day.’ The Frenchman said, 
‘France, the moon that drives away the 
darkness of night.’ All eyes turned to our 
(what they called) backwoodsman. He arose 
and said, ‘Here’s to the United States of 
America, the Joshua who commanded the 
sun and moon to stand still and they obeyed 


him.’” 
And ‘here’s a letter from Harold 


Tyner, leader of the “Union Go-get- 
ters,” community club of Bibb Coun- 
ty, whose baseball team has been 
playing Cecil’s :-— 

“I have been busy getting other boys to 
join the club. We have only 30 but I don’t 
want to stop under 50 if I cam help it. 

“I took a calf to our last meeting and told 
the boys what to look for to gét a good 
calf. I couldn’t have a class of cows ‘to judge, 
so I will have a judging contest, in the 
spring. We are going to have a demonstra- 
tion every month that will help the boys to 
be better members. 


The picture was made at Camp Wilkins, mecca for Geor- 


school district and I need help, for I have 
about 50 to enroll of lust year’s members, 
and then about 2 more. 

“I have been a 4-H club boy for about four 
years. It is the best organization a boy or 
girl can invest their lives in. 

“I want my district to be at the head, and 
if it is in my power I will put it there with 
yours, Mr. Garner’s and the help of our club 
members.” 

Editor’s Nete—A short explanation 
should perhaps be added to Cecil Shad- 
burn’s comments on the goal of scouting. 
While the Boy Scouts of America is first 
of all a “character-building and citizen- 
ship-training” organization, through its 
merit badge program, it helps boys in a 
very definite way to find their life’s work 
—to train their hands and their minds in 
the fundamentals of many different busi- 
nesses and professions. 


| MAY CLUB PROGRAM 


NE of the things we are especially 
stressing in all our clubs this 

year,” said J. C. Lowery, district club 
agent of Alabama, in preparing for us a 
boy’s program for May, “is the opening 
of each meeting with the 4H creed. I 
know in a way it seems rather formal 
and ritualistic but we must have a 
standard to follow.” Does your club 
know the creed? Here it is :— 

Meeting called to order by the president. 

Song. : 

President: “We will now review the mean- 
ing of the 4-H emblem. What do the 4 H’s 
represent?” 

The club: “They represent the equal train- 
ing of Head, Heart, Hand, and Health.” 

President: “For what is the Head trained?” 

The club: “To think, plan, and reason.” 

President: “For what is the Heart trained?” 











he. Progress 


The club: “To be kind and sympathetic.” 


President: “For what are the hands train- 
ed?” 
The club: “To be useful, helpful, 
ful.” 
President: “For what is the Health train- 
ed?” 
The club: “To resist disease, to make for 
efficiency, and to enjoy life.” 
President: 
pledge.” 
The club: “I pledge: 
My Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greater loyalty, 
My Hands to larger service, 
My Health to better living, 


For my club, my community, and my 
country.” 
For the special program for May Mr, 
Lowery makes these suggestions :— 


a. Talk by county agent on planting and 
application of fertilizers. He may also dis- 
cuss the work with livestock at this time. 


b. Discussion of club goals. 

c. Discuss plans for judging teams. 
d. Short discussion of summer camp. 
e. Practice of the club song and yells. 


| _UNCLEP.F'S LETTER | 


A New Sort of Contest 
| cpa Boys and Girls:— 


I want you to listen to these two 
letters written to me by two brothers, 
One of them says :— 

“Darlington, S. C., March 6, 1928. 
“Dear Uncle P. F.: 

“I wish I could see you, for I believe you 
have a face as pleasant to look at as Santa 
Claus. Your head is as bald as grandfath- 
er’s. But you are as good and kind to little 
boys and girls as he is. Your eyes may be 
blue like mine. You are fat and jolly and an 
all round good fellow. 

“Loren Yarborough, Jr.” 


This is the other :— 
“Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

“How I wish I could see you. I know you 
must. have a mustache like Bill Casper’s and 
a smiling face. Your eyes sparkle. You are 
tall and strong. I would like for you to 
come and play with me. 

“Cecil Murry Yarborough.” 


Now what do you know about that? 
They forgot to mention whiskers. Do 
the descriptions by these two brothers 
give your idea of Uncle P. F.? If they 
don’t then get out your pen and ink and 
drawing paper and get busy. 
best drawing sent us on “How I think 
Uncle P. F. Looks” we will give a prize 
of $2; for second best $1, and Honor- 
able Mention to all other drawings con- 
sidered worthy. Drawings must be made 
with black ink and on plain white paper 
or regular drawing paper. Mail all pic- 
tures to Uncle P. F., 
Farmer, by May 15. 

Sincerely yours, UNCLE P. F. 


WILLIE WILLIS 
By R. QUILLEN— Goprright,. 1928, by 
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“Mrs. Brown’s baby scared me today. 


I thought at first it swallowed one of my . 


marbles, but it was just a button.” 


“Mamma was gone today an’ 1 didnt 
do anything she told me not to, but she — 


didn’t like it about me an’, Pug usin’ the” 


butcher knife to on a rat with.” 


| 


“Then let us repeat the club. ~ 


For the” 


The Progressive 
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READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 


Next Week Read First Chronicles 


OR the week May 6-12 all wterested persons are asked to read the First 


Book of Chronicles. 


The following mteresting questions will be answered 


in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end of the 


week. 


1. Give an account of the death of Saul 
and his sons. How did the Philistines 
treat his body? What did the men of 
Jabesh-gilead do? 

2. What is. given 
Saul’s death? 

3. Where was David made king of all 
Israel? Which one of David's generals 
was leader in conquering the castle of 
Zion at Jerusalem? 


4. Tell the story of the three mighty cap- 
tains obtaining water from the ‘well of 
Bethlehem. Why did not David drink the 
water? 

5. Tell something about the campanies 
that came to David at Ziklag, and the 
armies that came to David at Hebron. 


as the reason for 


6. Give an account of the bringing of the 
ark from Kirjath-jearim. Why was the 
ark left at the home of Obed-edom? 
How long was it there? Tell how it was 


finally brought to Zion, where it was put, 
and how David celebrated the event. 

7. Tell briefly how David overcame the 
Philistines, Moabites, and Syrians, Ha- 
math, Edom, and the Ammonites and 
Syrians combined. (Chapters 18 and 19.) 

8. Tell of the overthrow of Rabbah. Tell 
of the slaying of the three Philistine 
giants. How did David cause a pestilence? 
How was Jerusalem saved? Where did 
David offer sacrifice? 

9. How did David prepare for the build- 
ing of the temple? What was David's 
charge to Solomon? (22:11-13.) When 
was David’s successor made king? 

10. How many orders of priests did 
David have? How many orders of sing- 
ers were there? Give David’s charge to 
Solomon concerning the temple (2839, 10, 
20). How did the people give? Did they 
give willingly? Give David's final bless- 
ing (29:10, 11, 20). 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co., and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








yg AFRICAN CUSTOMS 


(Continued from page 14) 

in a G string—and in his cups—and af- 
ter making two or three snaps Jim of- 
fered the Negro thrippence for dash. 
The Negro wanted the picture instead of 
money. Jim tried to explain how that 
was impossible and offered him sixpence 
for balm. But the angry black was ap- 
parently doing some explaining of his 
own to his friends, for a mob had gath- 
ered about them, headed by a drunken 
Mohammedan who grabbed the camera. 
Jim snatched it back and fled for the 
market and me. 








OW Captain Phillips had warned us 

of the necessity for strictly observ- 
ing all the local laws and ordinances of 
the towns in which we visited and he had 
described the efficiency, and sometimes 
officiousness, of the local police. As an 
example he told of an Englishman who 
had run afoul of the Negro police in one 
of the west coast towns. The English- 
man had heard a commotion in the night, 
apparently in his own front yard, and 
stepped out onto his front porch, in his 
pajamas, to investigate. He was immedi- 
ately arrested, and later fined, for in- 
decent exposure—and that in a land 
where near nakedness is the mode! The 
English explain that, in their colonies, 
the country really belongs to the Ne- 
groes and it is.therefore theirs to gov- 
ern locally. We wondered how seriously 
we had offended, and what retribution 
there would be. 


Just as\we slackened our pace to pass 
the police station, on our way uptown, 
a barefooted but gayly uniformed police- 
Man tapped me on the arm and ordered 
“Come!” Had Jim already been reported 
to! the police? I recalled in that instant 
my gift of the cola nut to a minor, and 
also Jim’s dash of a Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Street car check to a Negro that morning 
on the dock. Another policeman rein- 
forced his mate. We marched into the 
Station and faced the glittering Negro 
captain poised behind the rail. 

“How do you do, gentlemen,” he 
smiled, and then continued in a perfec- 
tion of English that surprised me. “T 

to you gentlemen as you passed 
the door but apparently you didn’t hear 
me and so I had the orderly ask if you 
Would please stop a moment. I’m wonder- 
ing if you would care to sell your camera?” 


Phew! What a relief! We weren't 
atrested after all. When informed that 
I wouldn't part with my camera, the 
Captain politely begged my pardon for 
hie us, and we tried to chat with 
im a few minutes, glorying in our 

Sness, but-with one eye upon 


Jim's Pursuers lounging in the street. 





When we finally left the station it was 
time to go aboard the “Humhaw” for 
supper. We caught the first surf boat 
and put out for our ship just as Jim’s 
walking delegation gathered on the dock. 
“I guess it’s time we were leaving Bath- 
urst,” he grinned, and then added in- 
sult to injury by climbing back into the 
stern and snapping their picture from 
the boat. 

Our further adventures on the west 
coast of Africa will be described next 
week. 


WHAT THE RETURNED CON- 
| FEDERATE WAS UP AGAINST | 


THE spring of 1865, about two or 
three miles west of Huffman, Ala., 
occurred the following somewhat ludic- 
rous incident, which throws just a little 
flashlight upon the conditions which so 
many Confederate soldiers faced when 
they returned from the war :— 

Burns Killough had come home from 
the army. A few days after his arrival, 
a neighbor chanced to pass his farm and 
saw the returned soldier standing medi- 
tatively in a field that had grown up in 
sassafras bushes during the four years 
he had been away. 

“What are you doing over there, 
Burns?” the neighbor called out. 

To which promptly came the grim re- 
ply :— 

“I hain’t a doin’ nothin’, fer I hain’t 
got nothin’ to do nothin’ with!” 

I, R. KILLOUGH. 


AUNT HET 
By R. QUILLEN—Zogyright, 1928, by | 
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“When my boy John married that 
Jones girl an’ her mother began cryin’ 
at the weddin’, I busted out an’ cried like 
it was the biggest calamity ever happened 
in, our family.” 

“I knowed that woman had raised a 
lot of children when J seen her take that 
one in her lap and wipe its nose without 
interruptin’ her conversation.” 





Years of Service — 
| in 


Model T Fords 


Expenditure of few dollars may 
enable you to get thousands of miles 


from your old car 


THE Model T Ford is still.a great car. It led the motor 
industry for twenty years and it is used today by more 
people than any other automobile. More than eight 
million Model T Fords are in active service in city, town 
and country, and many of them can be driven for two, 
three and five years and even longer at very small 
up-keep expense. 

The cost of Model T parts and of necessary labor is 
unusually low because of established Ford policies. 

New fenders, for instance, cost from $3.50 to $5 
each, with a labor charge of $1 to $2.50. Tuning up 
the motor and replacing commutator case, brush and 
vibrator points costs only $1, with a small charge for 
material, Brake shoes can be installed and emergency 
brakes equalized for a labor charge of only $1.25. A 
labor charge of $4 to $5 will cover the overhauling of 
the front axle, rebushing springs and spring perches, 
and straightening, aligning and adjusting wheels. 

The labor charge for overhauling the average rear 
axle runs from $5.75 to $7. Grinding valves and clean- 
ing carbon can be done for $3 to $4. 

A set of four new pistons costs only $7. For a labor 
charge of $20 to $25 you can have your motor and 
transmission completely overhauled. Parts are extra. 

All of these prices are approximate, of course, because 
the cost of materials needed will depend on the condi- 
tion of each car. They show, however, the low cost of 
putting the Model T Ford in shape for thousands of 

-miles of additional service. 7 

- See the nearest Ford dealer, therefore, and have him 
estimate on the cost of re-conditioning your Model T 
Ford. He will tell you, in advance, exactly how much 
the coimplete job will cost. 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY 
Detroit, Michigan 











UNBELIEVABLE! Impossible! 


citrus groves, on level 
With the Dustall, boll weevil control 


le matter. You drive along the 





s a simp 
windward side of the field, creating a fog of dust, mixing it with the wind and the dew. 
The fog drifts from 500 to 1,000 feet, leaving the plants covered with a protective coating, 


effective against boll weevil and army w 


orm 
solute feed control permits adjusting the distribution of poison from one to eleven 


pounds per acre. 


We pass the air through the machine 
Not the machine through the air. 


There’s a demonstrator near you; ask us about a demonstration. 
FRED WIENGES, St. Matthews, S. C. RUSSELL-HECKLE SEED CO., Memphis, Tenn. 
Distributors in other States to be appointed. 


16 Exghange Place, New York City 


Dustall Distributors: 


THE GOYER CO., Greenville, Miss. 
AMERICAN FARM MACHINE COMPANY, Inc., 


Dustall is protected by U.S. and Foreign Patents. 


Dusts 100 Acres an Hour—1,000 Acres in a Night! 


Startling New Principle Revolutionizes Dusting Practice 


And yet, it has been done on cotton plantations and in 
and and rolling hills. 


The Dustall weighs less than 500 poun 
axle to straddle cotton; or on skids suitab 
Simple to operate. Minimum operation cost. 


Has its own air-cooled gasoline motor. 
Price, $585, delivered ready for use. - 


ds, complete, 
le 


Delivered on wheels with arched 
for any platform wagon, truck or tractor, 


The large Planter will want a Dustall for use on his own place. We recommend 
group buying by small farmers. One Dustall will do the work for a neighborhood. There's 


ig money to 


be made in taking contracts for dusting with 


the Dustall. We have only 


a limited number of Dustalls available for delivery this season. By acting at once, you 
can be the first in your neighborhood to own one of these money-making and money- 


saving Dustalls. 


Infringers will be prosecuted 


Write for descriptive Folder No. A. 








|  ISEEBYTHEADS | 


HE editor has just showed me a let- 
ter I’m so proud of I want everybody 
to read it. Here it is:— 





“The Progressive Farmer, 





Gentlemen :— 

“Just want to ex- 
press our delight in 
seeing Uncle ‘Bill 
Casper’ back in the 
paper again. The is- 
sue of two weeks 
ago as taken up ex- 
clusively by the 
ladies, was perfectly 
all right, but believe 
it or not, I did miss 
Uncle Bill from the 
inside front cover 
page, and I hope this bird will stay. on 
the job after this and tend to his business 
looking after the ads. and a few more 
interesting features of The Progressive 
Farmer. 

“IT greatly enjoy: The Progressive 
Farmer and get many, many items of in- 
terest and value. from its columns and I 
hope you will continue the good work. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Robt. J. Ball.” 


Brother, I’m proud to know you. The 
fact is I’m proud to get a letter. It’s 
all right for you to call me “Uncle,” that 
is if you ain’t bald as a tin roof, but 
what do you mean by sayin’ “this bird” 
so and so? -If you wasn’t writin’ so 
friendly like I would not like that part 
of it so well. 

Then the editor showed me another let- 
ter wrote by a man signin’ J. Blackwell 
Jones, Blackstone, Va., sayin’ all his feed 
got killed ‘last winter and he had to Sell 
20 cows, 12 ‘heifers, and 2 bulls. He brag- 
ged on his cows a lot and then put this 
on at the bottom of his letter: “P. S. 
Please pardon me, but Bill Casper might 





buy if Martha will milk. J. B. J.” I 
reckon the reason he got so polite he 
thought there was his chance to sell. 


I don’t reckon I’ll get to buy this fine 
stock. In the first place he don’t say how 
long he will give a fellow to pay. Besides 
2 bulls is too many. I showed the letter 
to Marthy—after tearin’ off that last 
part. “My stars!” says she, “don’t you 
bring none of them Wholestines on this 
place. Land sakes, ain’t you been readin’ 
how much milk one of them cows give? 
Why I never would get through milkin. 
And 20 of them! My stars, the first one 
would be ready to milk again before I 
could get half through. No sir, I ain't 
goin’ to set around no cow all day long. 
If we got to have 20 cows you get more 
like we already got so I won’t have to set 
in one place so long. 


So, Brother, that settles it, I reckon we 
can’t take your cows this time. (Mr. 
Editor, will you please make sure a copy 
of this paper goes to J. Inkwell Jones, 
Blackrock, Virginia. P. S. Did his feed 
really get killed or did them cows get ofit 
and eat it up?) 


Well, I. swan, I wish you would look at 
the ads in this paper. Do you see what I 
see? It says they are puttin’ dust on a 
hundred acres of cotton in a hour or a 
thousand in-a night. Who is?) Who’s got 
that much cotton, and how are they doin’ 
it? I thought at first it must be a ad 
for a certain Congressman I been hearin’ 
a lot about but they say it’s a machine 
they’ve made that can blow as hard as 
he can. That looks like a trick worth 
tryin’. Yours truly, 

BILL CASPER. 





IMcPHERSON HERD DISPERSED] 


ECENTLY in the livestock building 
on the campus of the Georgia State 
College of Agriculture, William Mc- 





Pherson held acomplete dispersal sale of 
his outstanding herd of Jersey cattle, He 
received an average of $258 on 31 head. 
The top price was $800 for Xenia’s 
Sparkling Sultan. As in all dispersals 
the list included everything from calves 
a few weeks old up to cows in advanced 
years. Seven bulls were in the offering. 

Preceding the sale several short ad- 
dresses were made. Dr. Andrew M. 
Soule, president of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture, who for the past 35 
years has been a conspicuous figure in 
agricultural education made a short ad- 
dress of welcome. Col. B. W. Hunt of 
Eatonton, a former director of the Ameri- 
can Jersey Cattle Club, and for 51 years 
a breeder and importer of Jerseys, told 
of the progress of the breed in Georgia 
during his long and intimate connection 
with it. Dr. Milton P. Jarnagin, for the 
past 21 years head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Division of the College, spoke. of 
the future of Jerseys in the South. Mr. 
Fred C. Young of Timmonsville, S. C., 
the breeder of two world’s record cows 
was introduced and given a rousing wel- 
come by the audience. Mr. Ward C. 
Snarr, southern representative of the 
American Jersey Cattle Club, was pres- 
ent and rendered much valuable assist- 
ance. Mr. L. W. Traer, the auctioneer, 
was in the “pink of condition” and con- 
ducted the sale in an effective manner, 
More than 750 friends of the breed were 
present representing four states. 

Barely 20 years ago Mr. McPherson 
purchased a grade heifer calf from the 
College for $4. When she came into milk 
this grade produced more than some cows 
being reported by the Jersey Bulletin in 
Register of Merit work. Mr. McPher- 
son became so enthusiastic and bold that 
he purchased a registered heifer calf. 
The purebred was of sufficient inherited 
productive capacity and so well grown 
out that with her he managed to break 
three state records for production. A 


few individuals were added from time to 
time and 10 years ago he broke into the 
show ring. 


Xenia’s Sparkling Sultan with his won- 
derful array of daughters was easily the 
center of attraction. He is a worthy son 
of that noble sire Xenia’s Sultan, whose 
get has made history on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in the show ring and at the 
pail. He was bought jointly by Mr. A. 
H. Barnett of Washington and Mason 
& Jay of Madison. The top female of 
the herd was Cowslip’s Oxford Orange. 
She was purchased by Hon. H. M. 
Hanna of Thomasville for $715. Mr. 
Hanna was_also successful in secur- 
ing the second highest priced female in 
Viola’s Sultan Snowdrop at $705. These 
heifers will be added to the very select 
herd that he is establishing on his estate 
in South Georgia. Col. 
Tate, Georgia, secured three outstanding 
females in Xenia’s Sparkling Lady Viola, 


Xenia’s Sparkling Magdaline, and Xenia’s © 
Sparkling Lady at a total cost of $1,210) 97 
They are possessed of enough beauty to? ~ 
look well on the lawn in front of Col?” 


Tate’s marble mansion in North Georgia. 


Dr. H. M. Fullilove of Athens is found- | 


ing a new herd in Oconee County and he 
made a wise choice of three females and 
a bull. This herd has a‘future. Mr, J. 
B. Powell of Macon was a consistent 
bidder on the better kinds and was sut- 
cessful in owning four good heifers. The 
9th District Agricultural and Mechanical: 
School located at Clarksville, Georgia, 
purchased a bull and two heifers. 


Mr. McPherson has temporarily re- 
tired from the breeding of Jerseys be- 


cause of the fact that his entire time iS 


being devoted to a construction program 
at Pebble Hill Plantation, the country 
estate of Col. and Mrs. P. W. Harvey. * 
MILTON P. JARNAGIN, - 

Animal Husbandman, Georgia State © 
College of Agriculture. 
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“Things to Do and Hear and See in May 








To Preserve Children 
OO PRESERVE children, take 
one large grassy field, one-half 
dozen children, two or three small 


| dogs, a pinch of brook, and some 


pebbles. Mix the children and the 
dogs well together and put them into 
the field, stirring constantly. Pour 
the brook over the pebbles. Sprinkle 
the field with flowers. Spread over 
all a deep blue sky and bake in the 
hot sun. When brown, remove and 
set away to cool in a bathtub.— 
Michigan Public Health Bulletin. 








I hied me off to Arcady— 
The month it was the month of May, 
And all along the pleasant way, 
The morning birds were mad with glee, 
And all the flowers sprang up to see, 
As I went on to Arcady. 

—Louise Chandler Moulton. 


I. Let's Not Miss These 


az you remembering that the leaf of 
the, bloodroot, after the flower has 
bloomed, becomes larger and larger, of- 
ten measuring six or more inches across? 
Let us watch it growing ! 

Watch for the almost hidden beauty of 
the flowers of the sweet gum, which us- 
ually appear when the star-like leaves 
are half grown. There are two kinds of 
flowers. Can you find both kinds? 

The fringe-tree is nativé to the South 
and is one of the 
most beautiful of 
our ornamental 
shrubs and trees. 
The _ snow - white 
flowers, resemb- 
ling a fringe, give 
it its common name, 
The flowers appear 
in May when the 





leaves are half 
Cente §«=— Town, and give the 
MARSH MARIGOLD appearance of a 


lovely green and 
white lacy shawl thrown carelessly over 
the branches. 

Why not try a wild flower window or 
porch box for a change? This spring we 
have very colorful window boxes con- 
taining marsh marigolds, woods ferns, 
bluets and violets, which with dusty 
miller from the garden make a fairy-like 
window garden which bloomed over night. 

The tiger swallow-tail,a gorgeous but- 
terfly with great yellow wings, with a 
broad black outer margin flecked with 
yellow spots, is quite likely to be seen 
hovering around the syringa bushes. His 
mate is a dusky lady with the same mar- 
ginal row of yellow spots. 


Il. The Fairies’ Parasols 
oS pe the fairies’ parasols!” is what 

some small girls cried when we 
found the first mandrakes, or May ap- 
Ples, of the spring. These plants like 
some stm, but not 
too much. They are 
also fond of mois- 


along 
streams. In places, 
the woods near us 
are thickly car- 





Publishing Gar” . : 
manpRAKE =—«-___ When the plant 


first appears above 
&tound each “parasol” leaf is wrapped, 
Somewhat like a parasol or umbrella is 
folded. ‘The leaves are usually five to 
Seven lobed (although there may be nine) 
and show a shining green above, a lighter 
teen below. The flowering stem branches 
tmto two long-stemmed, light-green, large, 


a 


No. IT of Our Nature Siudy Lessons for Young and Old 
By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


spreading leaves, and from the forked 
joint hangs a solitary white flower on a 
shorter, slender stem. The baby bud is 
interesting. When the plant is first com- 
ing from the ground, the baby-bud pushes 
its head out from the two folded parasol 
leaves and takes an inquisitive peep at 
the world. Later, its curiosity apparently 
satisfied, it wisely retires under its green 
parasol ! 


The flower has six to nine waxy white 
petals—with the stamens forming a love- 
ly heart of gold. 

The May apple has no nectar, but the 
queen bumblebee likes its pollen for her 
nest. The fruit of the apple, which chil- 
dren call the “golden apple” is really a 
berry! Isn’t Nature contradictory? Chii- 
dren like to eat these golden apples. It 
is also sometimes called the wild lemon, 
from its looks. And in the South it is 
also known by the unlovely name of “hog 
apple” because swine sometimes feed on 
the fruits. The root, however, is poison- 
ous, although sometimes used for medi- 
cinal purposes. If you dig up a plant, 
and it stands transplanting, you can find 
the bud from which will grow the root 
stem for the coming year. 


Ill. Mandarin Dolls for Little 
Girls Only 


T OW would you like to_make a man- 

darin doll out of May apple plants? 
In The Handbook of Nature-Study Mrs. 
Comstock has a delightful sketch and 
description of the 
mandarin dolls 
which little girls 
can make. Take a 
small plant parasol 
and tie 


closely around the 
stem, which makes 
the dress. Then, 
for a head, t ake 
the flower bud from 
another plant. The 
hat is a clover leaflet placed on top 
of the bud. Then thrust a pin through 
the hat, bud and neck into the stem of 
the dressed plant. Place a small parasol 
(another leaf) above the little green man- 
darin and there you are! But mercy, [ 
haven’t told you what a mandarin is! 
A mandarin is a Chinese public officer or 





A MANDARIN DOLL 
esy Comsteck 
Publishing Co. 


nobleman and he wears wonderful robes | 


of state! And, you must remember to keep 
your “little green mandarin” in water, 
or he will soon wilt! 


IV. What to Pick and What Not to 
Pick 

WONDER if you can guess why I 

have told the mandarin doll story? 
Several people have criticised mé, saying 
I write and talk too much about not pick- 
ing flowers; that, if people listened to me, 
children would be deprived of too many 
childhood pleasures and pastimes. 


But, if you stop to think, it is only the 
rarer, or “hard to come back” or “dan- 
ger of becoming extinct” kind of flow- 
ers, that I, as well as other nature fov- 
ers, are trying to protect. I have too 
many happy childhood memories of mak- 
ing “daisy dhains,” of rowan-berry “coral 
jewelry and necklaces,” of- dandelion 
“curls,” of burdock “baskets,” to wish 
to deprive other children of these pleas- 
ures. Besides, how are we to “preserve 
children” if we are to deny them the 
flowers of woods and fields? 

But, there are certain lessons children 
have to learn sometime. Conservation, 
for the good of the public as well as in- 
dividual, is one of them. And the child 
should early be taught to discriminate. 


(Concluded on page 26) 
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Ride in Comfort on the Train- | 
Leave the Car for Home Use 





Nothing to wo about 
when you travel by train. 
Enjoy all the co of 


your own home; a roomy, 

, restful seat; dining 
and toilet facilities. Smoke 
in comfort and read with- 
out disturbance. No traffic 
to watch, no deto no 
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the past 8 years.) § Ameri- 
can railroads are providing 
the highest type of trans- 
ortation service ever 
wn in the world’s histo- 
a at the lowest cost. 
your patron- 

age and you owe it to your- 





LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE R.R. 
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+ Just to Remind You— 


That our Advertisements are 


| 
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Read the poultry and baby chick adver- 
tisements in this issue, then place your 
order for present or future delivery. 


We assure You of a Square 


9DDDOIDOIDOIDOIMD I DOTDOTMDODO DOMINO DIDO DVD QO —>H—_ 


Guaranteed Reliable. 


Deal 








Your Profit is in the Chicks You Save 


‘Ghe Somat Solid Rustiermill 


Method Saves 


is 
asking. Write to Dept 5-12. 


Consolidated 


4750 Sheridan Road 





Mr. Prymek’s letter is an- 
other evidence of the remark- 
able success with which poul- 





od of raising 
“from chick to egg and 
again.” 


No matter how small nor 
how terge your flock may be 
there is a convenient and eco- 











Chicago, 





YOU CAN 





Depend on getting a square deal when you order 
from an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer. 





Champion re- 
minds you that to enjoy 
perfect engine perform- 
ance during the next 
twelve months you should 
install a complete new set 
of spark plugs now. 


You should renew even 
Champion Spark Plugs, 
which give much better 
service for a much longer 
period than any other 
spark plug. 


If you have used your 
spark plugs more than 
10,000 miles, a new set of 
dependable Champions 
will noticeably improve 
power and speed and save 
their cost many times over 
in less gas and oil used, 


Farm owners operating 
trucks, tractors, stationary 
engines and other engine- 
driven farm equipment 
will find this a genuine 
economy. 


Make Champion National 
Change Week — May 6th 
to 12th — your yearly re- 
minder to install a com- 
plete new set of Cham- 
pions. Any one of more 
than 100,000 
dealers will 
be glad to 
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TRAILS IN COUNTRY INK 


By WALTER L. RANDOLPH 


TYLED “A One Hundred-Year-Old 


Youngster” by The Daltoy (Ga.) 
Citizen The Columbus Enquirer-Sun_be- 
gins its second century of courageous, in- 
telligent public service. The city of 
Columbus and The Sun, coexistent for 
100 years celebrated their centennial April 
25, 26, and 27. In a special, voluminous 
Centennial Edition published jointly and 
in rotogravure by The Sun and The Col- 
umbus Ledger the growth of Columbus 
through a hundred years of notable his- 
tory is epitomized. Of the pages in this 
issue devoted to agriculture The Sun 
said :— 

“Not to be overlooked is the resume of ag- 
ricultural growth and prospects in this sec- 
tion. Columbus produces the textiles and oth- 
er finished products, but the surrounding ter- 
ritory produces the food and other raw prod- 
ucts without which the industrial life of the 
city could not go on.” 

To Columbus and the newspapers that 
are a part of it we send congratulations. 


They grow cotton cheaply and in a big 
way on the broad acres of West Texas. 
The Opelike (Ala.) Daily News looks 
westward, thinks of our own cotton 
growers, and publishes this :— 

“Restoration of fertility to Alabama lands 
means that this section can continue to pro- 
duce cotton in competition with Texas or 
other sections. Dairying and diversified farm- 
ing will do much in the building up of Ala- 
bama lands. Already the farmers of this sec- 
tion and this state have realized the mistake 
of continued production of cotton on their 
soil without adequate rebuilding of the soil.” 

Too often our mail boxes are neither 
a thing of beauty nor serviceability. Many 
may favor a plan talked of in The Mari- 
etta (Ga.) Journal:— 

“It is to be hoped that the bill introduced 
by Representative’ Samuel A. Kendall, of 








“Pennsylvania, whereby the postmaster general 


will be enabled to purchase and erect com- 
munity mail boxes on rural routes and to 
tent compartments of such boxes to patrons 
of rural delivery, will become a law.” 

“If you don’t want malaria kill the 
baby mosquitoes,” warns The Waycross 
Georgian. Malaria is carried by only one 
breed of mosquitoes but none of them 
are conducive to good sleep. We may 
wish to take The Georgian’s advice about 
how to make them scarce :— 

“Open up the drains about, whether in town 
or country, wherever the stagnant pools can 
readily be drained. Where they cannot be 
drained entirely a coating of kerosene or 
other oi] upon the water will suffocate the 
wigglers when they come to the top to 
breathe and kill them.” 

The Moultrie (Ga.) Observer calls the 
velvet bean the big’ bonanza of the whole 
bean and pea families. Of it The Ob- 
server remarks :— 

“In addition to its value to the soil, the 
velvet bean is a great feed for cattle. Alot 
of money was made in this section the past 
fall and winter by those who grazed good 
cattle on their bean fields.” 

For 27 years The Wiregrass Farmer 
has been identified with Turner County, 
Georgia, and agricultural prosperity. The 
Atlanta Journal greets it thusly :— 

“Greetings and golden wishes to the Wire- 
grass Farmer on the attainment of its 27th 
year!. JIt~has been a constant power for 
progress in the great region for which it is 
named and a generous influence in the up- 


building of all Georgia. Ashburn, the home 
of the Wiregrass Farmer, and Turner Coun- 
ty, its immediate territory, have become clas- 
sic examples of what dairying and poultry 
culture, along with the crops on which they 
are based, can do to pay old debts and turn 
victims of the boll weevil into conquerors of 


prosperity.” 





| TO ELECT NEW BOARD || 


Bu-eau Cotton 





HE Alabama Farm 

Association has called an election to 
elect a board of directors for the ensuing 
year. .This will be an annual election 
required by the regulations of the asso- 
ciation. May 10 is the date for the pri- 
mary and June 7 the date for the final 
election. 

At the primary the members will nomi- 
nate by districts. On June 7 they will 
vote on the two men receiving the high- 
est number of votes in the primary on 
May 10. The one in each district receiv- 
ing the largest number of votes on June 
7 will be elected. These 14 plus two 
directors at large appointed by the presi- 
dent of the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
will compose the board. In the meantime, 
President E. A. O’Neal is urging each 
member of the association to vote in both 
the primary and the final election. Each 
member has one vote. This is true with 
the man with one bale the same as the 
man with 100 bales or more. 

The present board of directors is com- 
posed of Edward A. O’Neal, Montgom- 
ery; Wil] Howard Smith, Prattville; G. 
I. Weatherly, Ft. Payne; G. G. White, 
Mooresville; Lee Griffin, Moundville; 
Bascom H, Lightfoot, Troy; J. B. 
Hodges, Hamilton; Clyde Hendrix, De- 
catur; J. B. H. Lumpkin, Albertville; 
Glenn Foster, Tuscaloosa; J. L, Edwards, 
Tyler; G. O. Winter, LaFayette; R. F. 
Croom, Evergreen; B. F. Williams, We- 
tumpka; S. M. Dunwoody, Columbia and 
J. L. Gantt, Gantt. P. O. DAVIS. 





| IT’S THIS WAY | 


— 





Answers to Questions on Page 15 
OSQUITOES may carry the germ from 
the sick to healthy people. 

2. An organization of farmers, generally 
coéperative, which is able to reduce the costs 
of spraying orchards by having the work 
done with an outfit owned by the association 
and by an operator employed by the group. 

3. Traders who sell when they feel the mar- 
ket is high hoping to buy when prices are 
lower are known as “shorts.” “Longs” buy 
when they feel market prices are low, hoping 
to sell as the price advances. 

4. The Jersey, with an average test of 5.4 
per cent butterfat. Guernseys rank second. 

5. Low prices in Europe reduced our ex- 
ports in 1927 by about 12 per cent. 

6. The United. States Department of Agri- 
culture estimates a total of 55,696,000 head. 

7. This is a decrease of 1,172,000 head com- 
pared with a year ago and a decrease of 
6,300,000 head compared with four years ago. 

8. The output per American laborer is es- 
timated to be 30 times that of the average 
Chinese laborer. 

9. The United States Department of Agricul- 
ture Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1551 may be se- 
cured from the county farm agents or from 
the United States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. It deals with this subject. 

10. Work, Study, Earn, Learn. : 








THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


i boys following figures show for each product named thé prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ao, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 


for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices on other products listed:— 


Pre-war 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


Cotton, spot middling, fb. 

Cotton seed, per ton in carlots..... 
Peanuts, Na, 1 Spanish, shelled, fb.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. 


$0.2090 
54.00* 
07% 
1.95 
10.05 


$0.2000 $0.1304 


49.00** 


$0.1510 


Steers, medium, native, cwt. ....... 12.20 


Eggs, fresh firsts, dozen 

Hens, live, 

Helter, entra TB. cia pe itcev tenes 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. ...... 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .2....dhc000. 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ...... LL oeeas 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton 

* April 12. ** March 22. 


October New York cotton futures (last week), 20.63. 
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Jp, Added Profits 


oF, a 
are: omPeanut 
bie /7omPeanuts 
‘ Buyers of peanuts pay a 
ie premium for better picked 
2%, nuts. Last year many buyers 
gave 15¢ to 25¢ more per 
bushel for Benthall-picked 
peanuts. Because they know 
that when peanuts ure Benthall-picked all de- 
fective nuts and trash are remow 
On a crop ot 800 bushels, 25¢ more per bushel 
means $200.00 added profit. 


Sell when 
Peanuts bring 
the most 


~.f There are no cracked peanuts 

ay when you pick with a Benthail. 

The peanuts will keep because the 

weevils can’t get in as long as the shells are 

uncracked. reshers crack the shells and 

threshed peanuts must be sold at once and at 
& price less than the market. 

With the Benthall you can sell early, late or 

whenever the price is best. his often means 

50¢ more per bushel or $400.00 additiona) 
profit from a 800 bushel crop. 


ay ~ worth 


- 
4 


= 


*: 
id 
» 
o 


Sue per acre 


2} S39 ~The Benthall has no cylinders 
Ka, for vines to wrap. The vines 
come out of the machine in 
excellent condition for hay. 
As a feed, peanut hay is conservatively wort 
$12.50 per acre. You.lose this if you use a 
thresher because a thresher grinds the vines to 
smithereens, making them unfit for feed. 
If you plant as much as 20 acres, you save 
$250.00 worth of hay with the Benthall. 


om. 


Earn*70 aday 


iS 


YY, Many farmers make enough 
the first year picking pea- 
nuts for their neighbors to pay for the Benthall. 
Seventy dollars is not an unusual profit to make 
in a day doing custom work. Many owners say 
that the profits average $1,500 per season. 


TheBenthall Peanut Picker 


Actual reports show that the Benthall Picker 
saves the farmers thousands of dollars each 
year. There are more than 6,500 Benthall 
owners throughout the Southern States and in 
several foreign countries—Australia, South 
Africa and Santo Domingo, who testify to this 
fact, and state that their machines are doing 
acsolutely satisfactory work. 

Write for our proposition. Give us an op- 
portunity to place the full facts before you. 


the Peanut 
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HARPER MFG. C0 
$44 |9th Street, Fairfield, low! 














pith KINS:. ) 
See me Beautiful d and 


y 4 black 
LITTLE PERCIVAL 2 rion planed en- 


When little Percival arrived at school on 
the opening day he carried the following note aac: regulat- 
ing cover. 


to the teacher: 


“Dear Teacher: Our sweet little Percival 
is a very delicate, nervous child, and if he yd reams sup- 
is naughty—and he is likely to be naughty y 

at times—just punish the boy next him and & Easier starting and 
that will frighten ~him so he'll be good.”— * turning. 
Evangelical Herald. 


A SLIGHT ERROR 
In the course of the trial the judge turned 
to the Negro woman on the stand and asked: 
“How old are you?” 
“I'se seventy-three, jedge.” a ips ciliks i bsisualitecopiesnpsecinceetencenviomieatsihtieaptintcenndeiiaptaprtaainnmsanianina 


Are you sure? 

“Yass, suh.” 

“Mandy, you don’t look seventy-three.” OT: id joa YY al 
“T’se sure, jedge.” 


After a few moments the trial was inter- Golden len €2 Se ries 


rupted by Mandy. “Jedge, suh, I was wrong 
when I said my age was seventy-three, tha’s 
my bust measure.” 


THE TEACHER'S VIEWPOINT HESE: “sOth Anniversary", De Laval Separators are b withiont 

She was still rather new at driving a car doubt the finest cream separators ever made—the crowning 

and a little bit confused in traffic. Down| achievement in 50 years of separator manufacture and leadership. 
Broadway she forgot to stop soon enough Following are the improved features: 


at the signal and shot out into the middle 
dle raga traffic officer bore down ol nd end hn ccs ear ee eee ye - mpi | ee 


upon her. 
“Didn’t you see me hold up my hand?” he Enclosed Gears. All gears on the “Golden Series” are completely 
shouted fiercely. enclosed and protected for maximum durability. 
The culprit gasped a Breathless “Yes.” 
“Didn't you know that when I held up Regulating Cover. A new type of regulating cover and float 
| my hand it meant ‘Stop’?” affords a flow of milk from the supply can in a smooth, even stream, 
“No, sir; I’m just a school teacher,” she without spattering. 


said in a timid, mouse-like voice, “and when 


; back | yo ised hand like that I thought Turnable Supply Can. A novel feature every tor user will 
GAS well in your yard oan wanted e olt a quntbion ~ is appreciate. Permits bowl and covers to be cemeved OF or put in place 


wouldn't be as handy as . 

Snell Col Air-O- cumeaTe REGULATOR without lifting the supply can from its position. 
G Sto in kitchen A customer stepped into a Los Angeles Easier Turning. The “Golden Series” machines are easier to 

as otoves in your paldans: seis. start and turn, requiring the least power or effort to operate for the 

No piping, no wiring, noin- | “IT want to get one of those thermometers work they do. 
stallation costs when you get ew Chamber of Commerce uses,” he an- Oll Windew. Shows at a glance the amount and condition of the 
your Coleman—yet aneeeenee “And what kind fe thet?” oil and if the separator is being properly oiled. 
easily, as efficiently, as y as “It’s one — — go above 60 in the Fleating Bowl. The finest separator bowl ever made. Self- 
you had gas pipedin your home, | su™mer or below 50 in the. winter. balancing, runs smoothly without vibration, with the least power, 
Makesits own gas. Use any good QUICK, DIOGENES! skims cleaner, delivers a smooth, rich cream, and is easy to take 
grade of untreated motor fuel. An honest speeder had just hit a dog and apart and wash. 

The new Instant Gas Starter | [a1 returned to settle his damages if possible. | ‘The best way to appreciate the “Golden Series” is to see and try one. 


He looked at the dog a moment and addressed 


(pune geneine? a — * man with gun. : See your De Laval Dealer, or write nearest office below. 
now! strike a match; turn “Looks as i illed your dog.’ 
a valve You have full cooking | “Certainly looks that way.’ The De Laval Separator Company 


“Very valuable dog?” 


heat ready on all burnersin less | «Not very.” L NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
than a minute. Will five dollars be enough? 165 Broadway § 600 Jackson Bivd. 61 Beale Street 


“Well—I guess so.” 


You get faster action, easier “Sorry to have broken up your hunt,” said 
operation, still greater economy | the motorist pleasantly as he handed the 


Air- O-Gas. Cl owner a crisp five dollar bill. A ; 
I eens a china dich: Hlas | ent sist, fing hunting jest going out in| FP PAVE TQ ADVERTISE AND ADVERTISED PRODUCTS. PAY 








6 New oil window. 
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the woods to shoot the dog. 

rs. Burners _ BROADMINDED WIFE 

a t-in essure Pump or Bim—“So your wife is very broadminded?” 

your. convenience. Bam—“Yes, she believes there are two sides 
Made in a variety of styles and sizes | to an argument—hers and her mother’s.” 

ET ee ee 
in, rich French gray enamel, satiny black | | 

Japan—trimmings of glistening nickel. | HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS | 


Ask Your Dealer for a demonstra- | By J. P. ALLEY—Qooyright, | 1928, by | 
tion, Write for descriptive literature and | | _ ve tla 
mapas ecg re Sp Dept. PGi8. 
THE STOVE le ’ 
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COTTON WOULDN’ BE so 


BAD EFN DE PRICE 0’ Nahi 


AVTOMOBULS WANT So 








hou end 
You can double the ee in places gives 
value of your wool sere eke. a ana 
and at the same time Use as a brace for three or four speed 
secure a pair of the famous qusiitary ’ trnsaentes 
CHATHAM BLANKETS. Jet Port Watson Ste Cortland, N.Y. 
Our EXTRA PROFIT - 
PLAN has helped and Porsated 
delighted thousands of 
other wool growers — it 
will open your eyes to new 
possibilities. 
Full details re rats our 
various meth nge 
will be furnished} bs a Peuee 
send us this coupon today. 





ee: 


85 Chatham Road, Winston- Salem, N. C. 


Please send me complete informa- 
ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE fion about your Extra Profit Plan. 


Some folks won’ do nothin’ ful n0-| 5 Nome. 
body—dey jes’ nach’ly wropped up in dey- | 1 
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| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | 


ALABAMA 
718 acre farm in Fayette County Ala, 3 
loam 


soil with subsoil, suited to 
farming.  Repectally, suited. to 








and (aiverifeg and plenty water. 
y 7 
wa ¢ - i, q+ ky t- 
details. F. G. McConnell, Fayette, Als. 








CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS 


We specialize in the sale of Ala- 
bama farms of 4, 80 and 120 acres 
on the Marbury Plateau, in Autau- 
ga County, for a 


SMALL PAYMENT DOWN 


Balance on easy terms. Good land, 
good climate, healthful. Close to 
good schools and churches. Many 
big bargains. For instance: 


9-ACRE FARM, $2,500 


On a good road, convenient to 
schools, etc. Has practically new 
4-room house in beautiful location, 
with view ‘for miles. Good well and 
spring. Sandy loam soil. Easy 
terms. 


53-ACRE FARM, $4,000 


Large colonial house, 12 rooms. 
Wide front porch upstairs and 
down; large living room with open 
hall and stairway; screened porch 
in rear. Ideal for dairy and truck 
farm. 3 acres level land under cul- 
tivation; about 7 acres in orchard. 
Schools, store and churches ad- 
joining. Fine community. 


Write for Special List of Farm Bar- 
gains today. 
HOMESTEAD LAND COMPANY 
301 Jackson Blidg., Birmingham, Ala. 


| PLANTS } ; 








Lellar’s Kodak Finishing by 
peas ty ee ig Birmingham, 
a. 





POTATO—TOMATO—CABBAGE—ON NION — 


hy and Bermuda Onion 
and Baltimore Tomate plants: 
Porte Rico plants: 


Potato 
postage paid. MR. Chanclor, Seville, 














D 5 
thousand. Pe plants, 5@e hundred; $2 thousand. 
Ches-men-ack Company, Box 341, Pierson. Fis. 
Tomato and —Stone and Greater 
Tomato, Wakefield Cabbage. dollar thousand: 
hundred Ze. Geod plants, 
pt service mteed. Postage collect. True 
Plant Company, rala, Ala, 

R varieties cottons. = L. Le hy 
plants, grown yo spring setting. L ; 
50@, $1; 1,000, $1.75. Pepper: 100, Se; 1,000, $2.50. 
Porto Rican Pot nts: $2.25, 1,000. | Al? post- 

paid. Lewiston Farm, Ga. 





Ce Wak 
bage plants: i. 1,000; Bermuda Onions fi. tomate 
Collard $1; Ruby King Pi 
$1.75. Geod plants, packed. 
ment. Quitman Plant Co., Ga. 

Davis's certified Potato, Tomato and Cabbage plants. 
Genuine Porto Rico Potate plants, 50 1,000; 
16,000 or more, $2 _,* thousand vesnetees 

e plants 


Cabbag 
75c per thousand. J. r Davis & Son, Tifton, Ga. — 


Tomato and Cabbage plants: on postpaid for 50c; 
500 1,000. Onions and 
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Impreved Porte Potate plants: $2, 1,000; 
5,000, $1.75; "10,000 ad rd $1.00? fa. here: count 





IMPROVED POTATO PLANTS 
PORTO RICO, NANCY HALES, 
NORTON YAMS 
Now ready for immediate shipment: $2, 
1,000; 5,000 at $1.60. First class plants, 
full count, prompt shipment, absolutely 
guaranteed. Reference, any bank or banker. 
J. A. JOHNSON, JR., 
Rockingham, Ga. 





Porte Rico and Nancy Hall Potato plants, 

ernment inspected: $2 thousand; ten thousand lets, 
government 75. Satisfaction guaranteed. Smith Bros. Plant Co.. 
Baxley, Ga. 











Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, April and May 
delivery, $1.75 per tHousand; 10,000 lots $16. Guar- 
antee satisfaction or money 4. 1, Hughes, Rock- 
ingham, Ga. 

Improved Porto Rican Potate plants, immediate de- 
livery: $2, 1,000; 5,000 or over: $1.75, 1,000; f.0.b. 
Mershon, Ga. Count and quality guaranteed. Tyre 
Farms, Mershon, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Slips.—State i ed; Naney Hall and 


two varieties Porto Rico slips, the very pest at $1.50 
per thousand. Send money order only. Jelm Bittinger, 
Cullman, Als. 


Jr., Be. 2 
Improved Porto Rican, Nancy Hall and Early Tri- 
. $2 per 1,000; 5,000 or more, $1.75 
per 1,000. Prompt service, satisfaction guaranteed. 
Altman Plant Co., Alms, Ga. 


Improved Porto Rican Potato plants, 
spected, ready to ship day receive order. 








government in- 








five thousand or over, $1.75 thousand; count and qual- 
ity insured. J. M. Boatright, , Ga. 

Porto Rieam Potato plants, $2.25 thousand, 

id. Cash with orders. A: booking at once 
to get them wanted. Shipping begins first helf 
April. Write for agency Bullard Breth- 
ers Plant Baxley. Ga. 

Genuine Porto Rico Potato plants, April, May and 
June Give, $2 per thousand; over 5,000 at me i 
First class plants, Prompt s! guer- 
oy “We are reliable. Have your banker lock us 
up. American Plant Co.. Alma, Ga. 





Porto Rican Potato plants, five thousand and 
express, $1.75 thousand, "wash with order. Advise plac: 
ing now te ay Plants date wanted. 
rietion Cabbage amd March and April, oF 
thousand. Baxley Brokerage Co., Sean Ga. 

















Pepper: 20c, 100: postpaid. Porto | Rico and Nancy Hall Certified purple and yellow Porte Potato N. Richardson, Geodwater, 
Potato plants, $2 per 1,000, Guarantee plants: $1.75, 1,000. Tomato plants, leading varieties, E 
ee gee and quick shipment. h O. Parks, Darien, ee i: 300, $1 3; 000, $1. 8. Express MISCELLANEOUS SEED 
; 8 protec’ Pepper 
Smtr; $8, (00m; Ai slants nndSe angle Past a tech Vole Dee wt $1 verbal Dace 

Consing tag yg Ewe Z Porto Rican Fotate Co., Pembroke, Ga. Chester, Ge. 
plants: -6, I, Cabbage plants, 

Jersey, Charleston, Flat Dutch: “a. 1,000. Tomato p))vtate, Plante The genuine red. skin Porto Bivo ~ For Sale.—Seed Peas, Velvet Beans, Soybeans, Pex 

lants, G Baltimore, New t t-, Plantes $2, 1.000; oT at lots of 5.000, $1.75. We nuts, Chufas, Cotton Seed, Corn: all varieties. H. i 
Bald: 100, ‘Soe; 500, $1, Express veollect: $1." 1.000. untee ito satisfy you im count ‘and quality and Franklin & Company a Ga. 

: » we; Pe aad c prompt shipments e grow and ship plants of q 
Gearetn packed. Sims Potato Plant Co., Pembroke,  jty Gasagh the Fins neg Lag Egy are a member gal oth toot ” totum 1; : Cams 
© :! a nt Farm, Ba: . test Fe pure urn sa 
faetory. 

Fine Plants Now.—Selected, 50 to buneh, mixed va- ee — 
rleties labeled $ arate. Cabbage: pict “Dutch, Jersey = = For Sas a Back — $2 —— Vie- 
and Charleston Tomatoes: Greater Balti- Svergreen Nursery, Gainesville, . — Everbearing ginta Brown Sagteons i,k Abrurzit Rye, $1.50 ua 
more, New Stone and a Onions: Crystal Wax Strawberry plants: 100, $1; 500, ‘3° * Kiondyke: 500, future shipment. recleaned, fine germ 
and Bermuda. Above named plants, postpaid: 50, 25c; $2: prepaid. tion. Joseph F. Holland, ‘Mitford, "Deta 
a TOMATOES _aligble, Seed. Peanuts farmers sent Alabama 
mento and Hot, postpaid: 50, 30c; 100, 50e; 500, $1.50; Tifton’s Reliable Plants.—Tomate plants, stocky and Beans, Early Speckled, 120 pounds $2.25. Cane seed 
1,000, $2.50. Express, $2 thousand. E. A. Godwin, tough, shipment at once. Varieties, Greater Baltimore, Early "Amber Sorghum, 3%ec pound in 100 bags; 
Lenox, Ga. Bonnie b,* ee. Livingston Globe, Delaware Dixie Honey p Syrup cane, 10 pounds + Cat 

Beauty and John Baer. Postpaid: 250, $1; 50@, $1.5@; tail Millet, 12e pound. Grass seed, Carpet i 
—Lt don’t take chances L000. $2.50. a) collect $1.50 thousand. fton muda, 35¢ pound. Cash with order. Goff Merca 
Potate €o., Ga. Co., Enterprise, Ala. 


Schroer’s Reliable Plants. sten, 
—pay little mere and eae the best. We do not sub 
stitute and you. Cabbage, imme- 
diate shipment, pond 500, $1.25; 1,000, $2.25; col- 
lect: 1,000, $1. prepaid: 1,000, 50; 
1 per 1,000, rmuda and I Wax On- 
a prepaid: 500, 90c; 1,000, pa 50; collect, $1 per 
Tomatoes, roots ‘wrapped in wax 
oa June Pink, Bonny Best, Florida Special, Great- 
wilt 3 ys ot 
; eo) 


t . Sh. 000, $2. : . 
5,000 and over, $1.50 per 1,000. * deliver Piant Farms, 
Vakiesta, Ga. 





SUMMEROUR’S 
THE ORIGINAL HALF AND HALF 
Is STILL 


THE MOST WONDERFUL COTTON 
THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN! 


Por particulars, write 


B. F. SUMMEROUR SEED CO. \ 























































ox B Norcross, Ga A 
FLOWERS 
Buchanen’s Zinnias.—Finest grown. Ten packet 
tem separate colors, 5 on a 
phis, Tenn. 4 
GRASS 
Buchanan’s Sudan Grass.—Free of Johnson grass and 
wild onion. Produces mere hay off good land than any 
hay known. 160 pounds $4.95; 500 pounds $23.75, 
Buchanan's, Memphis, Tenn. \ 
PEANUTS 
Genuine North Carolina grown, recleaned Rune 
Peanuts, 120 pound bag $7.90. V. B. Bush, Albany, 
Georgia. 
Seed Peanuts.—Sel d n 4 Alab al 





$4.50 per hundred pounds; Small White Spanish, 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, Cite, 


PEAS 
I buy and sell Cowpeas. F. H. Vernon, Box 
Birmingham, Ala. 
For Sale.—100 bushels Unknown Field Peas 
f.o.b. Sweetwater, Ala, . Lewis. 


BE 








i 








at 














Catal ‘s. Memphis, Tenn. 
enn nes 
Sagrain.— High soemaination “tested; $250 
bushel. — H. Fisher, |. Miss. 





WATERMELONS and CANTALOUPES 
~ Seed from large Excell Wagemeten, $1 pound. 





























NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and Ornamental 2 wanted. 
Concord Nursery, Dept. 25, Concord, Ga. 

















| | POULTRY AND EGGS Y 











parrult Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals. “Large stock.“ pat", ond service, Pe O. Bor ‘Birmingham 
cord Nursery, Dept. 2, * Concord, Ga. Ala. ES 
BABY CHICKS 
SEEDS } Baby chicks of known value. Reds and Rocks 13% 
Perkins Hatchery, .Anniston, Ala. 
i and May a 

















finest grown; 500, $1.75; 
Memphis, Tenn. 


nts, leading vari- 
rm, Panama City, 


Buchanan’s Cabbage plants; 
1,000, $3.25; postpaid. Buchanan's, 


cn ft Cabbage and Tomato 
ee per 1,000. Hills Fruit 








_ POTATO—TOMATO—C — —ONION — BEANS 
Potato plants: $2.25, 1,000. Cabbage and To . 
$1.25; all prepaid, Barber Plant Co., Baxley, Ga POTATOES & Grain Company, ‘Norfolk Veo exaltation 





Porto Ricos: $1.75, 1,000. Hills Fruit Farm, Pana- 
ma City, Fis. 














$1; 


Siti Wakefield Cabbage plants ready. 500, 
Amertean Plant Co., 


ise. $1.50; over 5,000 at $12. 


a, Ga. 
Potato plants: Tomato and Cabbage $1. 
Members Plant henge. Georgia Plant 


Farms, 





$2, 1,000. 
Growers’ Exel 














Mammoth Yellow Soybeans, two dollars per bushel. 
John Humphries, Moyeck, N. C. 











ee ee ee See ete ee Pree: 
we G. , Aa Ashland, Ala, — “For Sale —Pariy_Soece by 
poertined Pe Bico, Potato Dents. § $2.16 pee 2. 2.990; $1.50 per bushel. Plant to June. W. H. King, Lu- 
ie Se SE RR fae 


Ocilla, Ga. 



































g 50; 1,000 express collect 
ii ao] co Potato plants $2.25. Raleigh Plant 





a phy yg my T5c, 1,000; Collards T5e; 
Bermuda Onion ito $1; Ruby King cape =’ 
ment. Co., Quitman, Ga. 











shipments, satisfaction guaranteed. Murphy & Palmer, 











Real Leghorn chicks; will sell Apri 
ten dollars a hundred, delivered; English strain. Sheal 
Farm. tee Ga. 


Creek re 


Buehanan Famous 9, Be 1.. 
White lois. 25, 4.25. 5 58, 00, Be nome eae 
Catalegue free. Buchanan's, 





= ae 








C.0.d. Chicks.—7%e up. one ae “you get them 
Bred to lay. Do lay. Finest quality nny F 1 . 
live delivery. rite Rex Poultry Company, 

Clinton, ‘i. 





BABY CHICKS FOR SALE 
From vigorous, heavy-laying stock. Live 


delivery CORDELE HATCHER pommel 















































Certified Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato, plan 
April, May, June shi shipments, 2. per 1,000; 8:00 
up, $1.75; delivered. W. H. Story, Rienzi, 

Porto Rican Potato plants, $1.75 per ae f.0.b. 
Baxley. Tomato plants, $1 per thenmund. April’ and 
May de! Eeonomy Plant Farm, Baxley, Ga. 

















our friends and customers that 












Ga. 

Tomato plants, seme Globe; Cabbage, Dutch, Wake- : 
fields; all pesteatt S00, » Te; 1,000, $1.50. Red and yellow skin Porto Rico Petato plants, guar- Sandersville, Ga. Shipped im free se Oe ne Barred Rock, 
Pope. Ge anteed not mixed, $2 thousand. R. L Taylor, Bt. 2, AN Otootan Soybeans and Peas are sold. We have Reds, English Leghorns, Orpingtons: 100, $10; hea 

Plants from best seed; Cabbage, Tomato: $1, 1,000, Alma. Ga. a few Laredos af $4.25 bushel and about twenty, bushels Than S%,, Prepaid, Hive delivery. Ouark Farms, West 
Onions: $1.25, 1,000. zremot shipments. Albert Har- Guaranteed Porto Rico, Nancy Hall plants: $2 thou- °f Biloxis at $3.50. Mammoth Yellows at $2.25 in Dhalia, ‘ 
rington, Thomasville, sand; 5,000, $8.75, Cash. Southeastern Plant Farms, ‘%™all lots or $2.15 Pe +. , 4, B,- -4-- 5 BOOTH CHICKS 7e UP 

aren they Ga. Day Velvets at $1.25. Let us have your vi 
Price per 1,000: ae 5 Collards $1; t : as all stecks are small. Wannamaker-Cleveland Seed Male and State Aceredited 
pw iy ha Pepper $2. ~ Now eee. Thom- ; F. *, Coe, Decktomen. Co, a? 1-4 Farms, Drawer J, St. Matthews, 8S, C. op mes! from our 200-318 egg official 
5 Thomasville, Porte can pla 000; wees ae > record varteties. catalog. 
usiverad Ranate Senta H'56 uered "Aer in Potato pioig_ Tonner” 1006, LR prepa — a asia nee ae bee te 
€ vw m- ato Dp Ss, le ne va . &, , > Drepaiad. 
mediate €. Sutton, Adel, Ga. $1.75 f.0.b. Roots protected. Prompt shipment. Hoke };,5°cnanen's, pomp AL amy Re A reek, one Cie. Baw tee Light 
oo Deen, Baxley, Ga. pounds St 75, postpaid. Catalogue free. Buchanan’ heok — Chicks  seatnie Farm 
aes. — ry a +o wort, Rico Potato plants $1.60; Tomato EF thousand. Memphis, ‘Tenn. Bor 116, Parsons. 
LAN $ r a . ‘ow ready ship. Send cash order. le . med- 
Padgett, Coffee, Ga. CHUFAS Por +. 
AKEFIELD erate prices. Chicks c.ad. te you, we stand the 
Ww itt aed CABBAGE Yee certified Nancy Hall slips: 100, 5@c; 500, High grade Chufa seed fer sale, $4 per bushel; $2.25 turm them down on arrival net satisfied. 7 
500, $1.00; 1,000, $1.50: over 5,000 at $1.00. $2.25; a {_bomwate. Catalogue free. Buch- por Na ated; $1.50 per peek. T. S. Faulk & Co., Baby Chick Co, Bt 1, Laurel. Miss. ; 
ww, F, 'y WU; y tat anan’s, emp’ ‘enn. in. 4 
First cla be 
= a a, Se a par PORTO RICO POT ATO PLANTS CORN EGGLINE” QUALITY BABY CHICES 
eis y gu ‘ Inspected and Certified: $1.75, 1,000; 5,000, ee Se a Accredited—Certified—Pedigreed 
B. J. HEAD, ALMA, GEORGIA 50. opiate Pat, Fine rge oad nubbed by need: $2.40 eo = ogy buen from the MUSCLE SHOALS HATCH- 
per bushel. Ross, nnville ‘enn. * 

Frostpreef Cabbage plants: STAR PLANT CO UITMAN, GA. - ERY are the best chicks you can buy. 
$1; Tomatoes it: Potatoes i.75. “Write for wholesale Millions Potato plants. eee Progressive Farmer om ever Alan Peck ats Borkenew a. BUYING FROM US IS GOOD BUSINE 
=. ey ee ees ee April 2h, for varieties and prices Mrs. Geo. M' master Corn. finest white cars grown; peck $1.50; post- | sel Sache tom ee oe this ad at, | 

Frostproof Cabbage —_, Tomate plants: enson, New Site 88 pa ataleogue free. Buchanan’ Tenn. olla opular prices: 

1. ian 25. a plants: » Certified Pink and Yellow wm Porto Bi Rican an, Peiste p plan ts, ; Impeeved are ‘Prete. — Field ane ap from > 25, 50 (100 
: Plant . charges Dostpa a hick, white grain, small white rred 

Frostproof plants: a, 1,000; Collard $1: John B. Pope, Fitzgerald, Ga. right sized stalk, large ag ears, rigs a. anny ~~ Woeskce Mee Mages * $3.75 $7.00 tay 

Porto ‘ico $1; Ruby ag ee Se: W Ontos $1; “Porto Rican plants, government Inspected: $2.25, Heel uC — $2.6. = — ee 323 6.00 11.0 
Potato $ 1TIfams, Quitman, 1,000; delivered. $1.75 express collect. Remit by money p hick 

order. 8. K Hollis, Baxley, Ga. Moshoro Seed Corn A. firmer. more weevil resistant These prices =; gecredited So aos bee 
and es er Onion plants. we varteties, a a ete ~ 4 ae ee Sea planta on ry a i year Best rome plant basins rw ge rmickile delivery guaranteed. “_ c. Oo. D. om 
thoama prompt shipment. Guarantee Plant Co.. oct sy. Lindsey. Omera, Gm , ' eed Far ee ieee Saael fer SLSR Wete's = payment of Gi. 

Millions Porto Rico Potato plants rea 500, $1: 

pet G0 Onions, Hea par Niseae cost’ nisaus uae 1,000, $1.75; over S000, "41.90..” Quick:” satafuction COTTON "aaa 
prompt shipment mae Reliable Plant Farm, rast ~~ ms : For Sale.—20@ bushels pure Cook 307-6 Wilt Re- : 
Valdosta, a. Certified Porto Rico Potato plants ready sistent cotton seed. Franklin County Farm Bureau, (ALABAMA’S LEADING HATCHERY) 

Cabbage, Collard, Tomato plants: 100, 30c; 300, 75e: ama gy as ‘i _ * §.000, Cy 30: Russellville, Ala. 

ray $1. id. Bennte -» Union 
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” FERTILIZER RECOMMEN- 
DATIONS 





— 
















ern 


GRONOMISTS representing the ex- 
periment stations of the Southeast- 
states met recently in Memphis, 


A 











MTenn., and agreed upon a plan of fer- 











| tilizer work with cotton and upon uni- 
form fertilizer recommendations for cot- 









ton for the Southeastern section. 


A plan of experimental procedure in 


connection with determining the kind, 




















) quantity, time, and placement of ferti- 


"fizer was adopted by the agronomists 


» who form the agronomic research com- 
mittee for the Southeast. 
‘nated plan will be followed by all the 


This coédrdi- 








‘4 
as 







~ experiment stations and findings can be 
) interpreted and results compared on a 


| sniform basis, according to Prof. C. B. 
Williams, agronomist of the North Car- 
_ olina Experiment Station. 

For cotton, the agronomists recom- 
mended the following fertilizers :— 

For the Piedmont section of North and 


South Carolina and Georgia:— 


10-5-3 except on the sandier soil types where 


‘the potash should be increased to 4 or 5 per 
gent. 


On the less fertile soils of this region the 
‘use of from 15 to 25 pounds of nitrogen per 
‘gere from materials carrying nitrogen in 
eadily available form is suggested as a side 
application to be applied at the first cultiva- 


» tion after chopping. 


For Coastal Plain of Georgia:— 

9-3-5 for the dark pebbly soil of heavy char- 
gcter and 9-3-8 for the sandier and lighter 
phases of this nature. 

$-4-4 for the gray sandy soils. 

10-4-4 for the red and brown soils. 

For the light porous soils of this region 
the use of approximately 15 pounds of readily 
available nitrogen per acre is recommended 
as a side application to be applied at the 


| first cultivation after chopping. 


~ analysis 


The rate of application necessarily va- 
fies with conditions. For general use 
600 to 800 pounds per acre is advocated. 


Where it is desired to use a higher 
fertilizer, multiples of these 
tatios should be used. For example a 
12-6-6 may be substituted for an 8-4-4 
using proportionately smaller quantities. 


Agronomists attending in addition to 
Chairman Williams were :— 

M, J. Funchess, dean of College of Agricul- 
ture and director of the Experiment Station, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Auburn; T. S. 
Buie, Clemson College, S. C.; R. P. Bledsoe, 
Experiment Station, Griffin, Ga.; C. B. Anders, 
Mississippi A. & M.; W. E. Stokes, Florida 


+ Experiment Station, Gainesville; J. W. Davis, 


* a I ae si 


: 
























Experiment Station, Tifton, Ga.; T. B. Hut- 
cheson, Virginia Experiment Station, Blacks- 


burg; and J. C. Pridmore, Soil Improvement 
Committee, National Fertilizer Association, 
Atlanta. 

GUS OEHM. 





BETTER CORN CROPS FOR 
THE SOWTH 


(Concluded from page 3) 

of more than 100 bushels of corn per 
acre was made on bottom land that was 
" ittigated. The water is brought around 
ahill in a wooden trough to reach this 
field. The owner is expecting to make 
considerably more than 100 bushels of 
corn per acre in the future. 


Irrigation Water from Rivers 
op THE dry summer of 1925, one 
gral in Floyd County, Georgia, util- 
fiver water to irrigate about 25 
od of land. He hitched his tractor to 
#Pump on the river bank and with a fire 
borrowed from the fire department 

e, pumped out enough water in a 

days to increase his yield of corn 
‘Considerably. Immense amounts of water 
&@ pumped from 10 to 50 feet in height 
it the rice fields of Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Texas to irrigate the rice. The 
Writer believes a lot could be pumped 
10 to 20 feet in the South for irri- 
fet corn during the very dry years. 
fumerous pumping plants are started, 
fatural flow of some of the rivers 
be inadequate and some provision 
Meed to be made for storage of a 
of the excess water that comes 
er. When this is done at some 
time it will not be new but instead 








; 





will be only a repetition of the practice 
used by the rice planters of Southeast 
Georgia before the War ‘Between the 
States. Remains of dams for storing 
water and ditches for irrigating can be 
found now in the dense woods of the 
coast counties. 


Most of the irrigation of corn in the 
near future will most probably be in the 
bottom lands of small streams. Here no 
pumping will be necessary but storage 
lakes may be needed. More of these 
lakes could be used to good advantage 
in the country as swimming pools for 
the youngsters. 






or Sale.— 
and “ttle bone. Olla Ray's Ranch, 


Closing tire herd of registered Poland 
China eg Write ‘i prices. Riverside Stock Farm, 
Sycamore, . 


Big Type Poland China spring pigs, roy to ship. 
at $10 each. Can furnish pigs no akin. E. S. Wr ight, 
Alexandria, Tenn. 


One Big Type Poland China boar, two years old, 
well grown, registration papers furnished, fifty dollars. 
Albert Hollingsworth, neoln, Ala. 


Spotted Poland Chinas, all ages. Cholera immune. 
World’s champion breeding. Over 100 pigs for May 
shipment. Farmers’ prices, C. Ewing, 2lst Ave., 














(25) 565 
ion: Monee WANTED Boe a ly 

Get our sample case. Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
and coecllties. "Woo Le mae profitable. LaDerma Co., 





Wanted.— Societies | meoding money to sell our superior 
Proofing. Write for samples. Katatex Research 
Laboratories, Milwaukee, Wis. 


We start. you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet Experience 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, Mo. 


Salesman to handle a line of high grade —— 
and house Paint in every community. not 
necessary, Tillman Paint Co., Selma, 


You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 


mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information. Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 

















Nashville, Tenn. 
GUERNSEYS 
10 Guernsey dairy heifer calves. Write L. Terwil- 
liger, Wauwatosa, Wis. 


Young Guernsey bulls, by proven sires, out of da’ 
with official records. Gayoso Farms, Horn Lake, 


JERSEYS 








Miss. 








KIND OF POTASH FOR 


Jerseys.—Bull calves; the kind that will do you some 
good. Pennock Plantation, Jupiter, Ma. 


Jerseydale Breeding Farm.—Registered Jersey bulls, 














SATSUMAS heat blood obtainable. Route 6, Bor 98, Birmingham. 
} Ala, Peterso 
: DOGS 
“ 7 

| WANT to know the best form of ‘English Shepherd” puppies, snippet 0 ne 

potash for Satsuma orange trees. W. Chestnut, Chanute, Kansa 
. Pedigreed Collie puppies; mee $10 to $12; females 

Sulphate of potash is the best source $8. M. I. Upchurch, Gordo, 


of potash for any kind of orange trees. 
Kainit is not recommended at any time, 
but the muriate is sometimes used on 
young unbearing trees. 





wm. % gaatomeet .~ yw Dresses. $2.98. Beats 
$15 up daily easy. Beautiful outfit free. 
Cuitord. - Dept. D502, 481 W. Superior, Chicago. 








Big profits; steady income, our line food products, 
toilet articles, soaps. No cash or ¢ ence 
Sample case free. Write Linro Co., Dept. 157, &. 
Louis, Mo. 

Agents.—Make a 2 a an hour. I Mendets, « 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all uten- 
sils. Sample peckeee vas Collette Mfg. Co., Dept. 
701, Amsterdam, N. 





‘Agents.—We start you in business and te 3 | 


ceed. No capital or ex) ae, 
time. You can earn er: Write . Madison 
Industries, Broa: . New 'Y. 





Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly aE Comet Spray- 
ers and Autowashers to farmers and _ autoists. 

brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
—_... yFototus free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohiu, 





German Police, English sensed. Collie puppi 
Clover Leaf Farm, Kincaid, Kans. 
Hound pups, three months old; 
a pair. John Robertson, Pisgah, 
Beautiful White Collie pups with sable markings; 
purebred males $6. G. B. Barrett, Leaf, Ga. 





tree stock; $10-$15 
Ala. 








Farmers’ Exchange 


(@ Contes a, Word, Cash With Order) 
Each Initial, Number or Amount Counts As a Werd 
Always Address THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 


BABY CHICKS 


“EGGBREED” CHICKS 
If you want chicks from stock bred for years for 
eggs and strong vitality, do not look any further. 
Rhode Island Reds, White Rocks, Barred Rocks, 
ingtons: $14.00 for 100; 
$13.00 for 100; 








$60. 00 for 500. 
MANSFIELD HATCHERY CO., 
1116 Oldham St., Louisville, Ky. 
Since 1888 


Pedigreed Police Puppies.—Females $10; males $15. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 


Fcx Hound puppies, Bn in March. 
pions out of winners: Trigg-Walker cross. 
Kennels, Richmond, Va. 


Free Dog Book.—Polk Miller’s famous dog book on 
diseases of dogs. Instructions on feeding, care and 
breeding ‘with symptom chart. 48 pages. Illustrated. 
Write for free copy. Polk Miller Products Corp., 
1026 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





By cham- 
Blair Rest 











Don’t sell for others. Employ agents yourself. Make 
your - Pp Toilet articles, household special- 
profit, Valuable Na- 


ties, 500% ee. 
Sen ee “Sclentife Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Richmond, 





Agents $240 month. Dri-Kleanit removes dirt, grease, 


or water used, Car looks like new. Wonderful seller. 
Free sample. American Accessories Co., Desk 2437, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Agents $300 month. Sell guaranteed Silk Hosiery. 
Must wear 7 months or replaced. New selling —_ 
We furnish auto: Free silk hosiery for your own 
Write for samples. Betterknit Textile Co., Silk 1831, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 


Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally known aoe wool 
tailored to individual measure Suits, $23.50-$29.50. 
Commissions $4-$5. Your big opportunity. Large 
sample outfit free. Write Gerieral Tailoring Co., 
Dept. K5, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago. 








BEES—BEE SUPPLIES 


For Sale.—Best quality Bee Hives and _ appliances. 
Prices reduced. Send for catalogue. The Stover 
Apiaries, Tibbee Station, Miss. 


FARM MACHINERY 


reen Pea Shellers. Free information, Bullard 
Machine Works, Roseboro, N. C. 


HIDES—FURS—WOOL 

















It’s the blood that tounts. Trail’s End high ogg 
strain world famous White Leghorns, backed by 3 

egg blood and years of faithful breeding, by the mas- 
ter; poultry breeder. These chicks sell for no more 





than just ordinary chicks. ks, Reds and White 
Wyandotte chicks also. Write for prices, Trail’s End 
Poultry Farm, Gordonsville, Va. 

Old- 


Blue Ribbon super quality, blood tested chict ks. 
Th 


Wool high. Write Athens Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 


KODAK FINISHING 
Kodak Finishing by mail. Prompt | service; good 
work. Wilson Studio, Deawer 1811, Birmingham, Ala. 


Lollar’s Kodak Finishing «nd - by mail. 
Best work and service. P. O. Box 71, Birmingham, 














est hatchery in Georgia, Years experience. 
of satisfied customers. Better than ever. Lower prices. 
Orpingtons: 100, $12.50; 500, $60. Mixed 
heavies: $10; 500, $47.50. Leghorns, Anconas, 
high powered layers: 100, $10; 500, $47.50. None 
better. Write or wire. 100% arrival. Prepaid. Blue 
Ribbon Hatchery, Atlanta, Ga. 


ANCONAS 





Free devhenins of films. High glossy prin 
Se. Bro authorized Bastman agents, 


Sc to Sed On, 


Birmingham." ale. 


High Class — Se 
free. Prints 4c to 
Birmingham, agg 


MOTORCYCLES 





.—Roll films developed 
Vhite Co., Drawer 1112, 








Anconas : sis, 100; postpaid, c.o.d, Blair Egg Farm, 


Wiggins, 
JERSEY BLACK GIANTS 
$2. 








30 best Jersey Giant eggs, postpaid, Mary A. 


Lile, Dickson, Tenn. 
Eggs, $1.25 sitting; delivered parcel post. 
Ala 


Gardner, Fayette, 
LEGHORNS 





Mrs. Tela 








hl 


guaranteed. Ship- 
Clymer, Den- 


Motorcycle hargains; used, rebuilt ; 
ped on approval, Terms. Catalog free. 
ver, Colo. 





PATENTS 
Inventions commercialized. Patented or unpatented. 


Write Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), seeteanes Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
hi D. C. Honorable methods. 











Brown Leghorns.—Choice stock and eggs r 
from my state winners. Circular. J. B. 
Booneville, Miss. 

For summer-fall eggs, 
lets; 250-306 egg foundation stock, 
Gardner Bros., Auburn, Ala. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Park’s purebred Barred Rocks; two sittings $2 
paid. Lizzie Campbell, Meridianville, Ala. 


~ Aristocrat Barred Rock eges for sale. 
free. Inquiries solicited. James P. Alldredge, Rt. 
a. 


Blountsville, 
RHODE — REDS 
Remember price: $1, 


Howser, 





two months old Tancred pul- 
state certified. 








» post- 


“Price list 








for remaining season. 




















Minnie Cunningham, ‘colttnntie, Ala. 
SS. 
Giant Pekins. 22 eggs $2; $3; 500, $35. 100 
ducklings $25. Ella Whitwood, eo In. 

White Pekin baby ducklings, 30c, Eggs, 15, $1.50; 
ioe, $8; prepaid. John Shepherd, Rt. 4, Burlington, 
Indian Runner ducks; wonderful layers. Eggs: 15, 
$1.75; 30, $3.25; 50, $5. Postpaid. Zadie Park, 

Bruceton, "Tenn. 
PEA FOWL 
Peafowl wanted. John W. Boyd, South Boston, Va. 





Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t 
risk delay in protecting your ideas, Send sketch or 
model for instructions or write for free book, ‘“How 
to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘Record of Invention”’ form. 
No charge for information on how to proceed. Com- 
munications strictly confidential, pres careful, ef- 
ficient service. Clarence A. O’Brien, Registered Pat- 
ent Attorney, 77-X Security Bank Building (directly 
across street from Patent Office), Washington, D. C. 


OOLS AND COLLEGES 


Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
jobs * 9126. $250 month, Write. Ozment Instruction 
Bureau, 225, St, uis, Mo. 

TOBACCO 


Leaf Tobacco.—Good sweet chewing, 5 re 
10, $2. Smoking, 5 pounds 90c; 10, $ 
Farmers, Mayfield, Ky. 


, Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25; smok- 
ng 











$1.25 
United 














»« 5» pounds $1. Pay when received, Pipe free. 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Guaranteed, postpaid, good red leaf. Juicy 
chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10 pounds $2.75. Smoking 
20c. Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, ren 

Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco. oe 5 pounds 
$1.25; 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe “free. Pay 
postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 

Tobacco.—Kentucky Sweetleaf; mellow, aged; smok- 
ing, 10 pounds $1.40. Chewing $1.75. Pay when re- 
ceived. Kentucky Farmers, Pryorsburg, Ky. 





Giant Bronze turkey a sired 47 pound tom. 


Bronze Farm, New Haven, 


Purebred Bourbon Red turkey eggs: $5.50, 13. 
Rawley Robertson, Chatham, Va. 


LIVESTOCK | & 


BERKSHIRES 
Registered Berkshires. Fox Brothers, 
Tenn. 





Mrs. 











Sevierville, 


Natural Leaf Tobacco.—Best grade guaranteed, Chew 
ing, w. © pone $1; 12, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50. Pipe 
=~ = Pond when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
entucky. 





Red Leaf, mild and sweet; ten pounds picked 

chewing, $2.60; ten pounds mellow smoking, $1.50; you 
Postage. I appreciate business, Lage & - satisf 
tion. 0. D. Collier Pool, Martin, Reference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier: Fectoosten he. D. Biggs. 


TREE KILLER 





Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof) in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your, pay daily, 


monthly bonus besides. Spare time pays you vis. —— 
supply samples. Silk hose for your own ree. 
Macochee Hosiery Company, Park 2909, Cincinnati, 0. 





Agents.—Fixit Rubber Repair is the wonder of = 
age. It is semi-liquid, chemically prepared 
river Para rubber. Applied cold, without heat or tools. 
it quickly vulcanizes itself to tube or casing. Repairs 
punctures or blowouts. Agents make big money—best 
Auto owners, garages, 


full 


free particulars. Marquette Rubber Co.. 


2325Y Wolfram 8St., Chicago. 


PUREBRED POULTRY 
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Special Low Prices on 
Fine Young Pullets 


These pullets are from our own flock of 
Exhibition type, Heavy Laying, Single 
Comb White Leghorns with enviable 
records. They are sure to develop into 
real money makers. Mail the coupon 
for catalog and prices. 


ALABAMA LEGHORN FARMS CO. 
Box 10-A ENSLEY, ALA. 








"Just ‘Mail This Coupon 








_ Bo-Ko.—Enough to kill 50 trees, $1. Bo-Ko Co., 
» Miss. 





DUROC-JERSEYS 


Finest Registered Durocs.—Weaned pigs. Beechcroft 
Farm, Bellbuckle, Tenn, 








| HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 





Fine Duroc pigs half usual price; $8.50 registered 
in buyer’s name. Satisfaction guaranteed. Zeigler 
Bros., Ft. Deposit, Ala. 

For Sale.—Registered Duroc Jersey pigs from one 
of the largest herds in Virginia, Best blood lines, 
prize winning stock. Club pigs a specialty. 10 to 12 
weeks old pigs, $15 each or two for $25 aoe 
guaranteed. r & Co., Inc., Glasgow, 

ESSEX 


Purebred registered big bone Black Essex. 
faction guaranteed. W. J. Bargeron, Sardis, G 


oO. I. C. 


Ohio Improved Chester pigs. W. I. Owen, Bedford, 
Virginia. 











Satis- 
a. 











oO. I, C., registered. All sizes. Cash or credit. 
Reasonable. Ferndale Stock Farms, Salemn, Indiana. 








Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 
ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a a. job for you. The cost to 
you is taken. For free booklet 


small. No 
ee Nashville p me School, Dept. 287, Nashville, 





American farm superintendent now employed on large 
farm would take full charge of a large place near & 
market for high grade milk. Can make certified milk 
and manage all departments of farm to full advantage. 
Experienced in growing and marketing fruits and veg- 
etables, Write 284, Raleigh, N. C. 








Alabama Leghorn Farms Co. 
Box 10-A, Ensley, Ala. 


Gentlemen: Please send me your cata- 











log and prices on purebred S. C. White 

Leghorns. 

Name. ije csc civoccns cen vucccdevecsdesseveusy 

Address ...... ce vecccwesceccepensseanénsbuseds 
= = — 





HENS ane MALES W HALF 
Thousands of eight-week-old ee. Also hatching eggs. 
mo. tion a, ege bred 28 








| ~ AGENTS WANTED iE 
ie Bea hs epee: See. Comment 


years bulletin tre wea, ? ship d. and guarantor x tisfac- 
€.0. a 
Hon. George B. Ferris, Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 















































































Lack of power 
is the great thief 
of farm profits. 


When you own 
a Case tractor 
you never have 
to skimp a job, 
miss a planting 
or harvesting date 
or lose 
a rotation. 


With ample power 
for every job 
you can step 
your work up 
to the highest 
standards, and 
make more money 
every year. 


Mail the coupon 


Penes Meme AE U8 ret OFF ae em ome 





l . 

1 J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 
I Incorporated Established 1842 

1. Dept. E21 Racine Wisconsin 
Please send me a copy of “ Modern 
1 Tracior Farming.” 

; Name. 

' 

I 

I 








P.O. 





ts; DOWN 
Be SM ESS Spee Cie Gee om SOP 
STUDEBAKER WATCH COMPANY 


of @ century of dealing 
X1001 
Dept. Bend, Indiana 


Address; Windsor, Ont. 




















IT PAYS‘TO ADVERTISE AND 
ADVERTISED PRODUCTS PAY 


MARCH HONOR ROLL OF 
ALABAMA COWS 


TT°HE leading herd in the cow test as- 

sociation work for March is owned 
by Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama, with an average production of 1,174 
pounds of milk and 45.0 pounds butter- 
fat for the month. 

There were 38 herds in the Alabama 
cow test association work with a total 
number of 905 cows on test. There were 
117 cows on official test, from 12 differ- 
ent herds in the state. The Modified Cow 
Test Association led in the number of 
“Quality” cows with 56 to its credit, Mr. 
Robt. Jemison, Jr., continues to lead in 
the number of quality cows in the herds 
under official test, with 31 to his credit. 

Majesty’s Fern Queen, from the head 
of Kildare Farm, led the state this 
month, with a production of 1,397.3 
pounds of milk and 85.79 pounds of but- 
ter fat. 

Following is the March Honor Roll for 
Alabama cows. To qualify for the honor 
roll cows must be under regular monthly 
test and produce 40 pounds or more of 
butterfat per month. 























Owner and Name of Cow Age Milk Fat 
MeCormiek Est., Huntsville— 
Majesty's Fern Queen .......... Jr. 8 1,397.3 85.79 
Nuthrop’s Sunshine Lass ........ Sr. 3 1,404.5 73.73 
Fauvic’s Astor You'll Do ....... Jr. 6 1,039.0 54. 
Kink Pharr, Catherine— 
Lookout Countess Matilda ...... Sr. 7 1,427.2 85.77 
Croquette's __ Serres Jr. 8 1,333.4 83.60 
Oxford’s Azalea’s Adeline ...... Jr. 2:1,175.5 59.95 
Gamboge’s Sid’s Countess ....... Jr. 5 1,078.8 57.78 
Matilda's Hattie .............+- Jr. 3 1,033.3 57.24 
Trilby of Jersey's Buttercup ...Sr. 5 1,113.7 55.12 
Noble Maid’s Carrie ............ Sr. 5 946.1 46.52 
Priendship’s Outja ............ Jr. 6 730.7 42.59 
WORE CS BUD ses vcccecéccvecs Sr. 1 736.3 40.79 
Alabama College, Montevallo— 
K. P. Korndyke Dixie Girl Hen- 
> ticsniussbévaconsets dr. 6 2,562.0 83.77 
Knapp Hengerveld Johanna De- 

_. RA ieee, eRe Jr. 9 1,815.0 63.70 
Netherland’s Snowball Segis ...Jr. 5 1,733.5 61.01 
Perfection Inez Pontiae ........ dr. 8 1,686.0 56.81 
Johanna’s Pontiae Perfection ...Jr. 7 1,617.5 51.43 
Montevalle’s DeKol Bessie ...... dr. 5 1,261.0 49.17 
Jessie Pontiac Netherland ...... Jr. 8 1,652.5 46.60 

Van Antwerp, Mobile— 
Soson Pet of Vadeo ............ Jr. 5 1,569.0 68.40 
Soson’s June Star .............. dr. 2 1,169.0 59.97 

i cnen ss céindecn aes Sr. 4. 1,470.7 58.83 

Mistletoe’s Raleigh's Gamboge..Jr. 4 1,023.4 57.11 
Pogis Fern Maiden ............ Jr. 2 862.8 48.32 
Pogis Golden Majesty . 2 1,000.6 47.09 
St. Mawe’s McAdora .... . 1 765.2 42.77 
St. Mawe’s Pogiola ............ . 1 770.5 42.53 

Ala. Poly. Inst., Auburn— 
Glorma’s Eunice ............... Jr. 6 1,206.0 65.84 
Auburn's Eunice Clair .........3r. 2.1,227.1 54.48 
Auburn’s Eunice Belle ........ Sr. 2 965.0 48.25 
Auburn’s Ann Adele ............ Sr. 2 803.4 42.41 

Robt. Jemison, Jr., Birmingham— 
You'll Do’s Fair Sophie .......1 Jr. 4 1,307.0 61.55 
Poet’s Miss Tristram .......... Sr. 5 1,116.0 59.92 
Beauty’s Fair Princess ........ Jr. 6 1,186.0 59.53 
Birdling’s Fatr Sally 6 1,232.0 58.64 
Noble’s Amanda Mae .. Sr. 6 1,309.0 56.67 
Hoop ta’s Lily ....... . 7 1,011.0 51.66 
Miss Oxford You'll Do . . 8 1,125.0 55.80 
Ambush’s Timid Lily .......... Sr.10 978.0 54.27 
Landseer’s Jess Queen .............. 1,399.0 52.04 
EE CIES co W rns ondee ¢2 4404008 Sr. 4 897.0 51.48% 

"s Amanda Mae ............4 Jr. 8 1,053.0 51.28 
2 FSP NERS Se Sr. 6 1,195.0 506.54 
Daisy's Majestic Maid .......... ‘ 1,106.0 50.43 
Cig se Galton Btar .....ccccccss Sr. 8 1,219.0 49.61 
Irene’s Tulip 3rd .............. dr. 41,001.06 49.14 
Lily’s Polly Anne .............. Sr. 6 927.0 47.64 
Raleich’s Jolly Pansy .......... Jr. 2 997.0 46.55 
Fern’s Maid of St. Owen’s Sth..Jr. 3 994.0 45.52 
Leda’s Black Maid ............ Sr. 6 956.0 44.93 
Noble Raleigh's Fawn Rose ....Sr. 3 761.0 45.50 
Raleigh’s Oxford Blossom ....... ir. 4 971.0 44.86 
Raleigh's Eminent Fontaine E...Jr. 3 1,160.0 44.89 
Eminent’s Lad’s Ruby .......... dr. 3 764.0 44.38 
Noble Fern’s Model Miss ........... 905.0 44.07 
Oxford’s Chief Marcia .............. 713.0 42.76 

mier’s Sultana Dairy ....... Sr. 888. -29 

Dr. Gardner, Auburn— 
Fern’s Fair Missie ............. Jr. 4 1,364.6 57.31 
Hall & Sons, Montgomery— 
Glenview’s Mabel . 41,737.77 6408 
Mazie’s Elrose . 9 1,264.0 57.00 
Gienview’s Maudie .- dr. 6 965.6 54.55 
Tormentress H. of Glenview ....Jr. 5 1,214.3 54.52 
Glenview’s Flowing Gold ....... Sr. 7 955.0 54.43 
Elrose’s Viola -Sr. 6 1,262.3 50.99 
Castor’s Bl . 4 925.6 41.55 
Tormefitress of Glenview ........ Jr. 6 953.7 45.39 
F. C. Manning, Huntsville— 
Majesty's Eminent Ruth ........Sr. 7 864.8 50.33 
Raleigh's Noble Flora .......... Sr. 5 850.4 41.58 
Massey & Sons, Wellington— 
Mayton’s Beauty .........+..+5. Sr. 7 1,044.9 48.58 
MeN SO COG octet cede se ctess dr. 5 «6795.2 41.19 





| THE NATURE LOVERS | 


(Concluded from page 12) 


There are enough and to spare of many 
flowers, which children can use in their 
imaginative play, without any danger of 
depleting the stock. May apples, dande- 
lions, violets, bluets, asters, golden rod, 
daisies, and Queen Anne’s lace are but a 
few of them. 

On the other hand dogwood_is slow 
growing, and it takes years for the tree 
to make up for the loss thoughtless peo- 
ple inflict upon it by breaking off its 
flowering branches. Often the tree is too 
badly injured to “come back.” Lady slip- 
pers, trailing arbutus, redbud, fringed 
gentian, mountain laurel, azaleas are a 
few of the flowers which should be loved 








and left untouched. But, even with the 
more plentiful flowers never pick too 
many from one place. Leave the country- 
side beautiful. And always leave enough 
for seed and roots. 


V. The Month of Migrating and 
Nesting 
May the great majority of the beau- 
tiful migrants pass northward. They 
belong to our transient “police force” do- 
ing duty in our tree tops, and paying for 
their meals with flashes of color and 
music. The magnolia warbler resembles 
his gold-decked cousin, the myrtle warb- 
ler, who winters with us, some of whom, 
by the way, came several times daily all 
through the winter to feed on our suet 
trees. Think of these timely warblers 
journeying twice yearly from the far 
south, perhaps Mexico, or Yucatan, or 
even Peru, across the Gulf of Mexico, on 
into Maine or Canada! 

May is the hightide of the nesting 
period of birds. While some birds nest 
earlier, and a few later—the goldfinch, 
for instance, is one of the latest, nesting 
in late June or July—the majority of 
birds nest in May. Nesting time is a 
perilous time for birds. Cold, wind, rains, 
hail, natural enemies, all take their toll. 
And chief among the perils of nesting 
birds is the cat. /f you would have birds 
confine your cat at night, and as often as 
possible during the day, at least during 
the nesting and fledgling period. 

Editor’s Note.—This is the second of a 

series of articles on nature subjects Mrs. 


Green has prepared for us. Others will 
follow. 


| WAPI PROGRAM si 


TATION WAPI at Auburn will 
present noon programs from 12 to 
1 each day except Sunday, night pro- 
grams Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, beginning at 9 p. m., and two ath- 
letic events the week beginning April 9. 

Each program will include music. All 
the noon programs will include in addi- 
tion to music, weather forecasts, market 
reports and time announcement. 

The athletic events will be baseball 
games between Auburn and the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina, beginning at 4 
p. m., Friday and 3 p. m. Saturday. 

Special features for farm people will 
be a lecture on household pests at noon 
Monday by W. A. Ruffin; discussion of 
farm machinery at noon Tuesday by 
Prof. M. L. Nichols; business review at 
noon Wednesday by W. B. England: and 
discussion of tractors by Prof. John W. 
Randolph during the same program. 

Power driven machinery operation will 
be discussed by Prof. John W. Randolph 
at noon Thursday; terracing lecture by 
Prof. Nichols at noon Friday, and “Aunt 
Sammy” on a home topic; and Prof. A. 
Carnes on care and repair of farm ma- 
chinery at noon Saturday. P. O. D. 











) 


| GEORGIA AIR SERVICE | 


, } 
TALK on “Finishing Hogs in Win- 
ter” by Dr. Andrew M. Soule, presi- 

dent Georgia State College of Agricul- 

ture, will be broadcast from the Geor- 
gia State College studio Tuesday, May 

8, at 1:30 p. m. Standard Eastern Time. 

Other radio talks during the week of 

May 7 to 12 by members of the college 

staff will be “Plan Now for the Agri- 

cultural Fairs,” on Monday: “Report of 

Egg-laying Contest,” Wednesday: “Stem 

End Rot of Watermelons,” Thursday; 

“Vocational Education,” Friday; and 





“Pruning Shrubs and Ornamentals,” Fri- 
day. 


J. W. FIROR. 


‘|Uncle Ab Says 


Education ought to 
show first how much 
there is to learn and 
then to give an appetite 
for learning that will 
last a life-time. 


es 


The Progressive Fe 









DIARRHEA 
AWAY 


Ne excuse for Chicks dying when ONE 
PRATTS DIARRHEA TABLET to 
the quart of water avoids common bowel and 


diarrhea troubles. 
MOST GOOD DEALERS have Pratts 


handily displayed on the counter. Pick up a 
box today. 


PRATT FOOD CO , 124 Walost St., Philadelphia, Ps, 






Write tga 94-5 | 
act book — PROF} 
FROM goetrar 


55 years of success and 
fair dealing behind the 
Pratt guarentee. See your 


Si a money-bach 
trial of any Pratt remedy, 











the highest or 
garden and orchard prod- 


ucts? Would you like to have a va- 
riety of foods the year round? 


RN HOW TO CAN YOUR 
AE ARDEN SURPLUS IN TIN 
Our free booklet, Canning and Cook- 


by Steam essure, tells you 

— about the amazing easy, 

sure “Dixie Way” © 

canning in tin, by steam 

ure. Get yours be- 

‘ore you begin canning. 
Send today. 

Dixie CANNER Co. 

Reanoke, Va. 








'80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 








Dyttee ast quakiz. Pa 
aged — 
Dept. 25X 166, 


GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT _ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 




























SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own pocket the 
profits the dealer would get. All kinds and 





styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and 
Asphalt Roofing. Preigns paid. Easy to nail 
on. Write TODAY for Free Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING co. 
DEPT P 8 


AVANNAH, GA. 
A 2 , 
4. —_ 
Lt 
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In the Poultry Yard 


Edited by J. H. WOOD 
Poultry Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





PREVENTING AND TREATING 
BLACKHEAD IN TURKEYS 


HE cause of blackhead is: not definite- 


ly known. Since the cause is uncer- 
tain a good deal of uncertainty surrounds 
the question of preventive measures. Ef- 
forts to prevent blackhead, however, give 
much more gratifying results than at- 
tempts to treat it after it develops. The 
following are some preventive measures 
that have been used with very good re- 
sults :— 

1. Select strong healthy. breeding stock. 

2. Feed buttermilk or sour milk regu- 
larly. 

3. Protect the poults from lice and 
mites as these pests weaken the birds. and 
make them. more susceptible to disease. 

4. Give one teaspoonful of powdered 
ipecae in the mash twice a week for each 
unit of 20 turkeys, no difference being 
made for age or size. This treatment 
has been tried on the turkey ranches of 
California and by many turkey raisers: in 
other parts of the country and has been 
successful in nearly every instance, 

5. Do not attempt to raise turkeys and 
chickens together as perfectly healthy 
chickens are often carriers of blackhead. 

6. Houses, feeding troughs and drink- 
ing fountains should be frequently clean- 
ed and disinfected. 

7. All diseased birds should be immedi- 
ately killed and their bodies burned. 

8. Keep the droppings cleaned out from 
under the roosting places and cover the 
ground under the roosts frequently with 
lime. 

9. Use potassium permanganate or some 
other good disinfectant in the drinking 
water. 


The ipecac treatment is not only a pre- 
ventive but it has been known to cure 
well developed cases of blackhead. For 
sick birds ipecac should be used in the 
liquid rather than in the powdered form. 
For birds that are sick give 10 drops of 
fluid extract of ipecac three times a day 
for three days, then twice a day for 
three days, them once a day for three 
days. Many poultrymen believe that black- 
head can eventually be brought entirely 
under control by the use of ipecac as a 
preventive and curative. When blackhead 
is troublesome it certainly should be used 
in an experimental way and results noted. 


NELLIE C. CRAWLEY. 


Editor’s Note.—In addition to the above 
precautions and care, fresh ground should 
be used. A good plan is to have three 
yards or ramges and move turkeys from 
one to the next each week. Where turkeys 
are to be raised in close confinement, it 
will pay to have a sand floored yard and 
change sand every week or two. 


| HOW TO FEED BABY CHICKS | 


CHICK ration must be fresh and 

contain not only the necessary bal- 
ance, but also the vitamimes. Vitamine 
D is probably the most important of these 
for young chicks, the deficiency of which 
causes leg weakness. Direct sun’s rays, 
cod liver oil, and egg yolk are high in this: 
necessary vitamine. The baby chick is 
the only young animal that is born with 
a lunch basket in its hip pocket, there- 
fore, the baby chick should not be fed 
too soon after hatching. About the 19th 
day of incubation the yolk of ees is 
taken into the chick’s body and is used 
as a prepared food for first two or three 
days after hatching. There are many suc- 
cessful ways of caring for baby chicks, 
and many more successful feeds. One 
of the main things to be remembered in 
feeding chicks is that more chicks are 
fed to death than are starved to death. 
However, the chick may have all the feed 
it can consume and starve to death be- 
cause the ration is not adequate for the 

















chick’s needs. The following method of 


feeding has given good results :— 


1. Do net feed chicks until they are 60 to 
72 hours old, 


2. Give the chicks free access te sand for 
at least am hour before feeding. 

3. Give a drink of sour milk. 

4. Feed eggs and bran starter consistiig 
of raw egg and as much bran as will adhere. 
Instead of egg and bran starter, small. scratch 
feed may be fed. Feed all they can eat for 
15 minutes placed on a board or in a shallow 
pan. 

5. Feed sour milk and small scratch feed 
or egg and bran for first week. 

6 Begin third day feeding finely chopped 
sprouted. oats, lettuce, or any tender, succu- 
lent green feed. 

7. Begin eighth day feeding dry mash in 
self-feeder. In addition to dry mash, supply 
plenty of sour milk, scratch feed, green feed, 
grit and water. 

& Feed this way until chicks are 10 weeks 
old. 

% After chicks are 10 weeks old the feed 
may be coarser. 

10. Separate the cockerels from the pullets 
as soon as they can be distinguished and 
fatten the surplus for market. 

There are many good commercial feeds 
on the market at the present time and in 
many cases it will be more economical 
to buy the ready-mixed feeds. This is 
especially true if one has only a small 
flock. The following ration is known to 
give good results :— 

SCRATCH FEED 

10 pounds cracked yellow corn; 

10 pounds cracked wheat; 

10 pounds steel-cut oats. 

DRY MASH 

10 pounds fine yellow cornmeal; 

10 pounds fine ground sifted oats; 

10 pounds bran; 

10 pounds shorts; 

2 pounds bone meal; 

2 pounds alfalfa ffour. 

This feeding schedule is recommended 
for any poultrymen who have not secured 
the results they desire from methods they 
are now using. Tack this feeding sched- 
ule in your brooder house where you can 
refer to it easily. It should be remem- 
bered that the methed of feeding and 
management is as important as the rations 
used. CLYDE INGRAM, 

Poultry Specialist, Louisiana 
Extension Service. 





[ $80,000 FOR POULTRY | 


HIRTY cars of poultry have been 


sold codperatively in Alabama this 
season by eleven thousand farmers who 
received for it $80,000. These farmers 
live in 37 counties. 

This report was made by J. D. Moore 
and J. B. Sylvest, extension marketing 
specialists, Auburn. They: expect to han- 
dle 15 more cars by the end of the season, 
which will be about June 15. When this 
method of selling was started last spring 
they estimated the season’s: business, at 40 
to 50 cars. 

County agents; home demonstration 
agents, amd Farm Bureaus fave made 
these sales a suecess. Raifread agricul- 
tural agents have rendered very valuable 
assistance. Sellers amd buyers are de- 
lighted. All except one of these 30 cars 
were shipped to Easterm markets. One 
went to Miami, Florida. 

Im addition to getting better prices for 
poultry by. selling this way it was pointed 
out by Mr. Moore and Mr. Sylvest that 
these sales: have removed surplus poul- 
try, thereby raising the general price 
level and helping all sellers. 

P. 0. DAVIS. 


ICROWDED CAPONS TOO SOON! 


FTER caponizing, I placed six and 

eight capons in a few coops. The 
following morning I found two or three 
dead in each coop where I put more than 
four. They are very easily killed when 
trampled. on, which they will do in roost- | 
ing if crowded. J. W. H. 






























In buying nitrate 


fertilizers—ask 


yourself this question 





\ 





Will it IMPROVE the soil 
as well as INCREASE the yield? 


An ordinary nitrate fertilizer 


will increase your yields. But 


CALCIUM NITRATE BASF is not only @ nitrate fertilizer of 
greater crop-producing-value—the lime it contains reduces soil 
acidity, improves the mechanical condition of the land, and 
makes your plants strong, vigorous and healthy. 


Promote the growth of your cotton and increase 
the feeding value of your corn by using 


CALCIUM 


NITRATE 


(Nitrate of Lime) 
28% Tae (56% i limestone equivalent) 


15% Nitro 


Side-dress with 100-200 


Ibs. per acre in the usual way. 


18.2% Ammonia 


Follow 


directions on the tag whenapplying. MADE BY THE WORLD'S 
LARGEST NITROGEN PRODUCERS. 





Atlanta, Ga. 








INCREASE YO 


tt el 


Synthetic Nitrogen Products 


Corporation new York, N.¥. 
**Te’s Nitrogen from the Air” 
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Buy Your Baby Chix 


If you will read all of the display and cipogtine advertise- 


chicks offered for sale at u 
Now is the right time to order your chicks. 


‘Remember that The Progressive Farmer guarantees the 
reliability of its and we assure you of a 


full on another page of this issue. 
Many baby chick advertisers are offering special reduc- 
orders placed th them. 


The Progressive Farmer 
INGHAM, 


RALEIGH, N. BIRM 
DALLAS, vanae 


issue you will find breeds of baby 
“gs attractive prices. 


You will find our advertising guarantee 


is month. Write to 


ALA. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 














PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
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to lead al others in quality, the result. of 
a one breedi| blood testing, and accrediting. 


years 
Leads in egg laying contests. Instead of ag 
— our large 


cay and strains. 100% live 
bees a 

desired. Write for handsome free offers ana ‘alenbbe 
free cat containing 106 actual photos, strong guar- 


The South’s largest combined hatehery and poultry farm, 


DRUMM'S SOVEREIGN STRAIN 
AMAZING LOW PRICES 


aby Chicks, eggs and pullets from flocks Crest from 
225 to 328 egg lines with teapnestod, pedigreed ancestry. 
spurything produ on this farm. ,w bird 
of our Select and Sovereign grades direct from breeders 
named and at least 2 year old hens. Junior erode from 
pullets. [=~ Tanered, or Enclish Barron W. + ee 
per 100: Junior $10; Sovereign $12; Select $15. 
Rocks, White Rocks, Rucker Firefly Reds, Byers 
gtons, Fishel W. Wyan: Junior $12; Sovereign 
bias $17. Postpaid, 100% alive. Pree catalogue. 


DRUMM EGG FARMS 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 














Baby oo 
Shipped C.O. 


ee ork. 
Send only $1.00 


p. fatter uu 
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shows many _ beautiful Gs 


Also Sm rr a ld stock and 6 weeks pullets, 
| Kentucky ntucky Hatchery 352W. 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 


























prices within reach of all. 
DIXIE POULTRY FARMS, Box 12, BRENHAM, TEX. 
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in nearly 1000 towns like this bs ‘ 


_— THE pays of the trading post the Farmer and the 


Storekeeper have fought side by side to push onward the 
frontier lines of civilization. Together they fought a winning 
battle against the wilderness; together they founded a nation. 


,. Assured Quality and Low > 


The Old Country Store—once the 
social and civic center of community 
life—has long since vanished, but the 
Merchant’s responsibility to the com- 
munity is as great as when all problems 
of common interest were settled around 
its pot-bellied stove. 


Our Responsibility Toward 
You 
In 4 Penney Store the sale isn’t ended 


when the package is wrapped. We are 
selling Service and Satisfaction and we 





recognize our responsibility to give you 
morchandise of honest, reliable quality. 


Often we could make a price seem low by using materials not 
quite up to standard but our slogan promises you “Quality— 


Send us your name and address 
and we will send you our illus- 
trated Store News Catalogs from 
time to time. 


JUPENNE 


“‘quality—always at a saving”’ 





Prices. In These Examples 
of J. C. Penney Co. Values 


Our Feature Men’s Dress Shirts 
—fulfill every demand for Supreme Dress Shirt Value. 
Many exclusive patterns confined to our Stores 


$1.98 and $2.98 
Our Solar Straw Hats for Men 


Sennit Straws Swiss Yeddo Hats 
Fine Concealed stitch, fancy Reinforced novelty insert 
or black band $1.98 edge, heather or black 
band 
Sophisticated Modes in Junior Sizes 
Youth, charm and originality—the new Junior Frocks 
express prevailing modes $9.90 to $24.75 


Men’s and Young Men’s Suits 
Made to our own exacting specifications. Dependable fabrics 
and tailoring $19.75 and $24.75 


home communit 
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Our Responsibility Toward 
The Community 
The J. C. Penney Company believes 
that unless a merchant contributes 
something to the welfare of his com- 
munity, he has no right to expect its 
citizens to contribute toward his suc- 
cess. Of our 954 stores, scattered over 


46 states, 31 per cent of our managers 4 


own their homes, and 90 per cent of 


»' so 4 Co ahi ae $ 
Oho Lana ts 





always at a saving.” Back of this promise stands the respon- “7 
sibility of a great Company. / 


them have contributed both time and 7 


money to local organizations for civic 
betterment. 


We have often invited you to examiné ~ 


our merchandise. We urge you now to 


examine the merchant who offers it to you and the part he plays © 
in your community life. We believe you will be satisfied, 


(p 


Men Under 35 Years, Experienced 
in Selling Our Lines Are Wanted 
to Train for Co-partner Store 
Managers, Write for Details, 


For Address of Our Store Nearest You—Address Home Offices: 330 West 34th Street, New 


York City—954 Stores in 46 States> 


Illinois 27 
Indiana 35 
Iowa AY 
Kansas 34 
Kentucky 11 
Louisiana 6 
Maine 7 
Maryland 


Alabama é 
Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Idaho 


New Hampshire 2 
New Jersey 3 
New Mexico 10 
New York 15 
No. Carolina 17 
No. Dakota 24 
Ohio 41 
Oklahoma 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 


+ 


Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
W. Virginia 


Wisconsin 


Oregon 32 
Pennsylvania 39 
Rhode Island 1 
So. Carolina 6 
So. Dakota 

Tennessee 10 
Texas 54 
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